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THE CATASTROPHE AT OABUL. 


THE news from the capital of Afghanistan is 
most deplorable. We need not here give the 
details of the sudden calamity which has swept 
out of existence, with the exception of a few 
troopers, the members of the British Embassy, 
with Sir Louis Oavagnari at their head, that 
was so recently despatched to Oabul in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Gandamak. Our gallant representative at the 
Court of Yakoob Khan has, like Burns 
and Macnaghten thirty-seven years ago, 
fallen a victim to Afghan fanaticism. 
There does not appear to be any reason 
to suspect the good faith of the Ameer 
in this most distressing affair. He was 
the puppet of the Indian Government; he was 
a weak man, known not to have the full confi- 
dence of the population ; but it suited the imme- 
diate purpose of our Government to patch up an 
arrangement with him. It is not a month 
since the misgivings as to the ultimate result, 
expressed by Mr. Grant Duff, Sir George Oamp- 
bell, and the Marquis of Hartington during the 
last debate of the Parliamentary session, were 
derided by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and other members of the Government as the 
mere ebullitions of disappointment at the signal 
success of their policy. 

We are now told by the champions of the 
Ministry that this is not the time for criti- 
cism, but for action—that all carping at 
the policy of which the Cabul massacre 
is the outcome must be silenced in the 
presence of an emergency which should 
call forth the patriotism of the nation, and lead 
to united efforts to repair a great disaster. 
There are occasions when such a plea is per- 
fectly valid. But this is not one of them. 
Those who urge it have put themselves out of 
court. It is to be remembered that the Afghan 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet violated 
all the traditions of our Indian rule, as well as 
set at naught all considerations of political 
morality. Once and again we were told that 
„the end justifies the means,” and that 
the justice of the course taken by Lord 
Lytton in Afghanistan must be measured 
by its success. In this spirit the treaty signed 
by Yakoob Khan was hailed as a signal triumph 
of our arms and diplomacy, especially that 
part which related to the presence of a British 
Resident at Cabul. Lord Beaconsfield. freely 
boasted that the object of the Afghan war had 
been accomplished, with ‘‘a precision of plan 
and a rapidity of execution not easily equalled 
in the annals of war.” Two months ago, the 
Indian Viceroy, in a despatch reviewing the 
causes and results of the war, spoke of the new 
treaty rather as the commencement than as the 


confirmation of a new and better era in our rela- 
tions with Afghanistan.“ It was a new departure 
from the traditions of our veteran Indian states - 
men. Whether it introduced ‘‘a better era,” 
the sad events of the last few days will decide. 
Then, in reply to the same despatch, we have 
Lord Oranbrook, in the same confident tone, 
anticipating ‘‘ with confidence that the effect 
of the presence of a British officer at Cabul will 


905 | be to consolidate that unity of policy between 
go, | the Governments of India and Afghanistan 


which it is the first object of the Treaty to esta- 


907 | blish.” Looking at these and other declara- 


tions of the same tenor, and, bearing in mind 
the earnest warnings uttered by the most 
experienced Indian statesmen, such as Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Northbrook, and the Duke of 
Argyll, the Afghan policy of Her Majesty's 
Ministers which has ended—yet not ended—in 
this terrible catastrophe, can only be described 
as reckless, credulous, short-sighted, and im- 
moral. Now that it has so egregiously failed— 
and failed for reasons which have been re- 
peatedly urged by those most experienced on the 
subject—the country will no doubt tardily but de- 
cidedly endorse their conclusions, and recognise 
the legitimate fruits of an aggressive Imperialist 
policy alien to its traditions. 

What will be the ultimate outcome of this 
deplorable business it were vain at present to 
predict. Orders have been promptly given for 
the army recently withdrawn from Afghanistan 
to return and march upon Oabul. Before that 
can be done—and a new transport system will 
have to be organised—it is possible that 
what is thus far a revolt in the capital 
may become an _ insurrection throughout 
the country, in which Yakoob Khan may 
perish, or be carried along in antagonism to 
the Indian Government; or at least that the 
frontier tribes may be induced to rise, and repel 
the advance of our forces. The city of 
Candahar still remains in our possession, but 
that is not the point from which an advance on 
the capital can best be made. It is about 
a year since this ill-omened policy was 
initiated, and the forces mustered in the 
Punjaub for an advance across the Afghan 
frontier. The second invasion may end dif- 
ferently from the first. Should it be easily 
effected, and the British flag be planted on the 
walls of Cabul— What next, and next? It does 
not seem that the Ameer can preserve his 
authority without external—that is, British 
aid. What we are now doing at Candahar we 
may, looking at the matter most favourably, 
have to do at Cabul, at Jellalabad, and, possibly, 
at Herat. Occupation, in such a case, may easily 
slide into annexation; in which case we should 
become responsible for an immense mountainous 
and barren region thinly peopled by a multi- 
tude of warlike clans, barbarous and, to a great 
extent, predatory in their habits, whom no 
native ruler, however stern ‘and cruel, has ever 
yet succeeded in taming into civilisation. It has 


also to beseen what will be the effect of the present 


complications in Afghanistan on our relations 
with Russia when there is no mountain barrier 
between these two great Powers of Oentral Asia. 

Lord Lawrence, Lord Northbrook, and the 
other sages who governed India when Lord 
Lytton was a beardless youth and Lord 
Beaconsfield an irresponsible Opposition leader 
indulging in“ heedless rhetorio,” have uttered 


warning after warning against the application 


of a policy of adventure to our Indian 
Empire, and predicted what would happen if 
that policy should be in. Their 
prophecies have been signally and literally 
fulfilled. It may be said that Her Majesty’s 


Ministers were not directly responsible for the 
Zulu war, Sir Bartle Frere having forced their 
hand. No such plea can be urged relative to 
our Afghan policy. Lord Lytton was sent out 
expressly to give effect to it. The Govern- 
ment have gloried in it, laughed at all protests 
against it, and they convened a special session 
in order that Parliament might endorse it. 
The hands of a few Afghan regiments and of 
a fanatical mob have destroyed the Imperialist 
illusion, and England finds herself dishonoured 
in the moment of seeming triumph, and placed in 
a position whence to advance or retreat is equally 
difficult and costly. Such is the appropriate 
finale of the Beaconsfield phantasmagoria ! 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL IN BELGIUM. 


ELEMENTARY schools in Belgium are re- 
assembling after the holidays under conditions 
of some difficulty and anxiety. For thirty- 
seven years these schools have been to a large 
extent, if not mainly, under the management 
of the clergy. The funds have been provided 
and administered by the communes under the 
supreme control of the State. But the clergy- 
men of the parishes have had a predominant 
share in the local management, and have had 
full scope, without any time-table limitations, 
in regard to theological instruction. Oatholic 
symbols have been prominent in every school- 
house; and various religious orders have been 
largely represented amongst the teachers. Such 
arrangements would seem to have been made 


wholly in the interests of the Ohurch. But that 


such was not the case is shown by the fact that 
the system was formerly by no means satisfac- 
tory to the more bigoted amongst the clerical 
party. The same people have now come to 
defend it as the perfection of wisdom. But the 
reason is that it has become impossible; and 
with them, as with the order of priests all the 
world over, the irrecoverable is always the ideal. 
The truth is that the system was accepted in 
1842 by both Ohurch and State as a workable 
compromise. The State claimed the children as 
its future citizens, and was willing to provide 
funds for their instruction in secular knowledge. 
The Ohurch claimed the children as the lambs 
of its fold, and insisted upon its own supreme, 
if not sole, responsibility for their whole nur- 
ture. The Belgian statesmen of the period 
thought there was nothing absolutely incon- 
sistent in the two claims. And the Ohurch was 
allowed to take very much the position it still 
keeps in the so-called ‘‘ yoluntary”. schools of 
our own rural districts, where, though the State 


reserves therightof requiring a certain minimum 


of secular instruction, the whole scope and 
range of school influence is to make the children 
before all things good Ohurch people. But 
Catholicism is not so tame a creature as Angli- 
canism. The portentous development of Ultra- 
montanism since 1842 makes our Ritualistic 
fangus in this country look very small indeed. 
The claims now made, and the doctrines taught 
as matters of faith by the Oatholic Church, have 
united with ita growing activity in political 
intrigue to make the Belgian compromise no 
longer supportable, Accordingly a new law on 
primary instruction has been passed after a 
great struggle by only a small majority. And 
the Minister of Instruction has at present the 
anxious task of carrying it out. | | 
The alteration made is considerable, but ca 

hardly be considered revolutionary. The 
schools are not, properly speaking, secularised ; 
for though theological instruction is no longer 
to be recognised or supervised by the State, 
ample opportunities for it are given, of which 
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one who is willing loyally to carry out the law. 


the French educational reformers. But the 
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the clergy of all denominations, or their repre- 
sentatives, may avail themselves. The religious 
symbols of the Oatholic Ohurch are still to be 
retained in the schoolrooms, and the fullest 
guarantees are given Ahat no irreligious in- 
fluence shall be exerted on the children. 
Failing the voluntary efforts of the clergy, the 
teacher of the school—at least so we understand 
the law— will give religious instruction to those 
scholars whose parents desire it, provided that 
they attend before or after ordinary school 
hours to receiveit. It does not even appear that 
minor orders,” as they are called, will be a 
bar employment as a teacher to any- 


If so, in this respect the Belgians show 4 more 
practical, if a less logically consistent, mind than 


sting of the measure is its firm and complete 
withdrawal of the school from clerical control. 
The teachers are no longer to be appointed by, 
nor to remain under the direction of, the clergy. 
During the recognised school hours secular 
instruction only will be given; and while the 
school, outside such hours, will not be closed 
against benevolent zeal for religion, it will be 


made plain that the end and aim of the institu- | 


tion is to make good citizens rather than good 

Oatholics. All experience of ecclesiastical 

feeling would lead us to expect passionate 

resistance to such a measure. The whole power 

of priestcraft is already brought to bear against 

it. A large majority of available teachers were 

naturally, under the late system, strong 

Oatholics; and the dominion of the clergy over 

their consciences is imperious. Many of the 

State schools have been carried on in buildings 

belonging to ecclesiastical corporations, but 
adopted by the communes for educational pur- 
poses. The clergy have therefore the power to 
limit the supply of teachers and to put the 
Government in groat difficulties for a time as to 
the provision of school-houses. Meanwhile 
the clerical party are making passionate efforts 
to raise funds for carrying on a rival system of 
gchools, And altogether, remembering how 
changeable is the balance of feeling on such 
eubjects in Belgium, we cannot but feel some- 
what doubtful as to the result. 

On comparing the “ struggle for national edu- 
cation in Belgium and France with our own, 
the differences that strike us are even more 
important than the analogies. The Reformation 
in this country may have been imperfect, but 
it delivered us for ever, except so far as Ireland 
is concerned, from the risk of complicating our 
internal divisions by the intrigues of a foreign 
foe. Our Established Church is not so much a 
religious denomination as a department of 
State; and though from a religious point of 
view, and in the interest of the Church itself, 
this is deeply to be regretted, yet so long as the 
Eebablishment remains, such an arrangement has 
this advantage over French and Belgian en- 
dowments of a foreign Church, that, like all 
other departments of State, our own Establish- 
ment gradually adapts itself to administrative 
reforms, There is a great deal of creaking and 
groaning in the old machine while new adjust- 
ments are in progress; and everyone knows 
that this process of adjustment has its limits. 
But meantime we are at any rate saved from 
the irreconcilable hatreds engendered by the 
agents of a toreign Power when they see their 
master’sinterestethreatened. Another difference 
between our condition and that of Belgium is 
found in the fact that, notwithstanding 
Romanist cant about Protestant divisions, there 
is more substantial unity of feeling about 
religion in Great Britian than anywhere else in 
the world, except our colonies and America. Our 
clergy may rave about ‘* godless schools when 
it suits their purpose; but they accustom 
themselves to such institutions with a facility 


which would be discreditable to their zeal if 


their rhetorical epithets meant anything. The 
fact is, they know very well that however 
popular feeling may be affected towards Angli- 
canism, it will never allow public schools to 
become anti-religious. ‘‘ Secularism” isa good 
bogey; but the revulsion from all religion 
caused in foreign revolutionists by the Roman 


AGRIOULTURAL REFORM. 


Mr. Bear, the writer in the Nineteenth Century 
who recently complained of the lack of public 
interest in agricultural reform has certainly no 
reason to grumble now about the want of atten- 
tion to the subject. We notice, indeed, that in 
the concluding portion of his paper, which, 
after being unaccountably held over for three 
months, appears in the current number of the 
Review, he admits that the cause of complaint 
has ceased to exist. Undoubtedly the subject 
has never before occupied so much of the space 
of our newspapers and periodicals as is devoted 
to it at the present time. In the current number 
of the Fortnightly Review the land question is 
dealt with, Fraser’s Magazine contains an article 
on ‘Tenant Right in Ireland,” and in the 
Nineteenth Century agricultural reform is elabo- 
rated in detail, the programme of the Farmers’ 
Alliance being taken—with the important 
addition of the complete alterations of the laws 
affecting the ownership and transfer of land— 
as the list of remedial measures most urgently 
needed. In thedaily and weekly journals com- 
ment on agricultural subjects occurs more fre- 
quently than on any other single topic, and our 
public men scarcely make a speech in which 
agriculture is not mentioned. But what is 
more important than the general direction of 
attention to the subject is the striking advance 
in \the opinions, or at least in the declared 
opinions, of leading Liberal journals and 
‘politicians. Even the Times has recently 
made some remarkable admissions of the 
need of some alterations in our agricul- 
tural system. We cannot hope that the present 
Parliament will carry these views into effect by 
legislation; but if the subjects are kept well 
before the country, we may confidently predict 
that the next, Parliament will make agricul- 
tural reform prominent amongst its discussions. 
Perhaps the\greatest drawback to the hopes of 
agricultural reformers is the appointment of the 
Royal Commission, which, we fear, is more 
likely to delay legislation than to promote it. 
Wo have already a pretty full list of agrioul- 
tural reforms before the country. Free trade in 
land, security for tenants’ capital, the abolition 
or alteration of the Game Laws, the abolition 
of hypothec and distress, the improvement of 
our system of local government, and the re- 
adjustment of local taxation—these proposed 
changes will afford exercise for the energy of 
politicians for two or three sessions. Mr. J. 
Boyd Kinnear, however, comes to us, in the 
current number of the Fortnightly Review, with 
the somewhat atartling proposal that the power 
to mortgage land should be abolished. Start- 
ing with the perfectly legitimate assumption that 
the State has the fullest possible right to fix 
such conditions as it thinks fit on the posses- 
sion of land, and urging that the State should 
fix such conditions as are best calculated to 
promote the complete development of the 
resources of the soil, Mr. Kinnear goes on to 
show that very extensive ownership, entail, 
settlements, and encumbrances are each and 
all antagonistic to this desirable consumma- 
tion. He has no difficulty in making out a 
very good case. Of course mortgages, like 
other encumbrances, limit, and often entirely 
destroy, the ability of the owner to do his duty 


pecuniary sense, an owner would always be 
better off if he could, and would, sell a portion 
of his estate instead of mortgaging the whole 
of it. This is shown very strikingly in the fol- 
lowing instance, cited by Mr. Kinnear :—* Let 
us suppose an estate of 1,000/. a year rental, 
mortgaged to the extent of 10,000“. On this 
there will be usually 450/. a year to be paid as 
interest, leaving the owner only 5500. net veutal 
but subject to all requisite deductions for rates, 
repairs, and maintenance of the whole property. 
These cannot be taken at much less than 20 per 
cent. of the gross rental, or 200/., and conse- 
quently there remains only 350/. as the actual 
income from the whole property available to the 
owner. But now let us suppose him to pay off 
the mortgage by sale of a portion of the estate. 
As land brings a price of at least thirty years’ 


by his property. Just as clear is it that, in a 


— 


by selling one-third the mortgage will be cleared 
off. The gross rental from the remainder will 
be 660/., the deductions for maintenance 1321., 
so that the net income will now be 528/., as 
against 350“. in the days of the mortgage. Such 
are the results on a moderately burdened estate, 
and they would be still more strikingly in 
fa vour of sale instead of mortgage in cases where 
the amount of the mortgages is larger.” The 
amount put down for rates and repairs in this 
supposed case appears to us excessive; but, 
even if we estimate it at 100/. or 150/. instead 
2007., the balance in favour of selling instead of 
mortgaging is very considerable. Mr. Kinnear 
also points out that a landowner is expected to 
live in a style in character with the extent of his 
nominal property, however heavily burdened it 
may be, and that if he reduces his acreage 
although he will be richer, he may easily reduce 
his expenditure also. A further advantage of 
the suggested rule would be that overgrown 
estates would, in many instances, be at once 
broken up, and portions of all sizes, suitable for 
buyers of varying means, would be brought into 
the market. 3 

There is no doubt that if Mr. Kinnear’s pro- 
posal were curried into effect, together with 
other reforms of the Land Laws which, like 
other agricultural reformers, he advocates, the 
land of this country would be freed from its 
encumbrances more completely than by any 
other means, and it would then be in the hands 
of owners able to do justice to it as landlords. 
The abolition of the power to mortgage land, 
however, would greatly hinder the establish- 
ment of a system of peasant proprietorship, so 
greatly needed in Ireland, and toa limited extent 
in England and Scotland. This Mr, Kinnear 
virtually admits; but he argues that, while the 
giving of an interest in the !and to the actual 
cultivators is an object so important as to have 
justified the permission to acquire property by 
aid of mortgage in Germany, France, and Ireland, 
there are no social mischiefs at this time in Great 
Britain which demand unsound remedies. We 
are unable entirely to agree with Mr. Kinnear 
here. In our opinion the inability of the British 
peasantry to obtain land, as a stimulus to 
industry and thrift, and as its most fitting 
reward, is a social evil of the gravest possible 
kind, and to abolish the power of mortgaging 
land would be to place a very powerful impedi- 
ment in the way of the removal of this evil. 
If the peasant proprietor can borrow money on 
mortgage at four per cent. and make ten of it, 
this remedy for the present landlessness of our 
farm labourers can scarcely be called economi- 
cally unsound. In other respects Mr. Kin- 
near’s proposal would meet with very strong 
opposition, and as we have already a hard 
enough fight to get free trade in land, his 
scheme, to say the least, may very well remain 
in abeyance till we have secured objects more 
familiar to agricultural reformers. If limited 
ownership were abolished and transfer were 
made simple and cheap, there is every reason 
to believe that an abundance of land for present 
requirements would come into the market. 

In his speech at the luncheon of the Radnor- 
shire Agricultural Society on Friday Lord 
Hartington repudiated the intepretation put 
by Lord Beaconsfield upon his notable speech 
in the debate on Mr. Chaplin’s motion fora 
Royal Commission to inquire into the causes of 
\agricultural depression. No intelligent reader 
of that speech could suppose that Lord Har- 
tington intended to advocate an arbitrary 
cutting up of the land for the purpose of 
establishing a peasant proprietary, although 
he clearly showed his sympathy with the views 
of those\of us who think that all artificial hin- 
drances to the establishment of small owner- 
ships should be removed. In his speech on 
Friday he made it quite plain that the removal 
of these hindrances, together with the reform of 
other evils incident to our existing systems of 
land ownership and tenancy, and not the artifi- 
cial creation of a new system of land tenure, is 
what he desires. In short, Lord Hartington, 
like all other sound and moderate agricultural 
reformers, desires to afford a fair field for the 
exercise of agricultural enterprise, whether by 


superstition is a real danger. 


| rental, the whole estate is worth 30,000/., and 


tenant farmers or by peasant, proprietors. He 
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would not oust the former to make room for the 
latter, but would simply render the course 
clear for either or both to make the most of the 
resources of the land, 


IRISH ROWDIES AND THEIR ORITIOS. 


IRELAND is taking its full share in the 
unusually early political activity that has fol- 
lowed the rising of Parliament. Mr. Parnell 
and his friends are not unnaturally making the 
most of their successes during the Parliamen- 
tary session. The language thought suitable 
to popular gatherings is, to say the least, not 
wiser on the other side the Irish Sea than on 
this; and the lively population there is appa- 
rently not restrained by the scruples which 
amongst ourselves usually confine the threats 
of excited audiences to moral and political 
penalties. In Limerick, for instance, a meeting 
was recently held to discuss the land question. 
Irish farmers, equally with their English and 
Scotch brethren, are suffering from the depressed 
state of their industry, and no one can be sur- 
prised that they should wieh to better their 
condition. But, if we are to take them at their 
word, the methods they seem disposed to favour 
are somewhat truculent. The meeting in ques- 
tion was held on a Sunday, and the chairman 
was a parish priest. This is enough to show 
that Irish ideas of sacred days are very diffe- 
rent from those generally entertained by our- 
selves. But at least it might have been 
expected that the associations of the day and 
the profession of the chairman would have been 
suggestive of peaceful and reasonable procedure. 
Indeed, to do the chairman justice, he did 
express a hope that they would obtain the 
protection of their property in the land” by 
peaceable means, by the sanction of the law of 
Parliament, and of the Government.” But he 
was interrupted by a voice which interjected: 
“By physical force!” and the voice was 
loudly cheered. He trusted that suitable 
reforms would inspire the people with a 
greater feeling of loyalty to the law and the 
Crown.” The response was: We don’t want 
to be loyal; we will never be so.“ Aud again 
there was a cry for the rifle.” The chairman 
wished to have the land free by law and by 
right, but the Hibernian love for a scrimmage 
was too strong for him. We'll fight for it,” 
was the cry. 

Mr. Parnell, however, was the hero of the 
occasion, and, unless the reports we have 
received do him injustice, he was by no means 
disposed to throw cold water on the martial 
spirit of his adherents. Perhaps he more accu- 
rately estimated the worth of their wordy valour 
than did the reverend chairman. At all events, 
while he confined himself strictly to the advo 
cacy of peaceful agitation, he apparently 
thought it quite unnecessary to protest against 
the wild nonsense of his hearers. ‘‘ Supposing 
the landlords are not going to give the reduction,” 
he asked. what are the tenants going to do f 
Upon which a voice replied, ‘‘ Shoot the land- 
lords.” Considering that Mr. Parnell is him- 
self a landlord his rejoinder was a somewhat 
wild one. ‘‘I do not wish to run down the 
landlords of Ireland,“ he said; but be went on 
to maintain that the tenants might have things 
all their own way if only they were to keep a 
firm and determined attitude.” Again some 
truculent rowdy shouted, ‘‘ Give them an ounce 
of lead.” And the orator continued, ‘If you 
maintain that attitude victory must be yours.” 
The collocation was unfortunate. The report 
reads as though the attitude favoured by Mr. 
Parnell was that of presenting at a landlord a 
loaded blunderbuss with an ‘‘ ounce of lead” in 
it; whereas he no doubt referred to his own 
Previous words. So much, English fairness 
nust allow. But unless his interlocutors were 
silly boys whose outcries no reporter should 
fave noticed, Mr. Parnell may well be held 
responsible by public opinion for allowing sug- 
gest ons of treachery and cowardly murder to 
be made in his hearing without an indignant 
repudiation. 

It is, of course, not surprising that reports 
of such meetings hould ruffle the udicial calm 

comu only supposed to brood around the higher 


editorial chairs. But it is nevertheless to be 
regretted that the vulgar barbarism of a few 
roughs in a remote and decayed Irish town 
should provoke English pens to hurl unjustifi- 
able insult at a whole people. An evening con- 
temporary makes this meeting an occasion for 
pouring bitter contempt on everything Irish. 
We are told ‘‘ there is little respect for law in 
Ireland, but there is universal fear of it.“ A 
cleverly barbed insult, no doubt. But there is 
not a grain more of reason or justice in it 
than in the most frantic yells of the Limerick 
meeting. The fact is that, putting on one side 
agrarian outrages, which, after all, do not 


make up a heavy calendar, there is 
singularly little crime in Ireland. We 
have heard it remarked that there is 


little theft in that country only because there is 
nothing to steal. Perhaps there is not much 
anywhere just at present, except in plethoric 
banks. But, if there is anything in our 


English claim to fairness of dealing, we have 


no right to attribute in Ireland to fear what 
in any other part of the world we should 
attribute to harmlessness of disposition or toa 
law-abiding habit. Then we are told by the 
same master of high politics that ‘ just aa the 
Obstructionists have made Parliamentary insti- 
tutions absurd, the Irish people by the mere 
fact of its existence has reduced universal 
suffrage to an absurdity.” Surely, if rant be 
passionate words without meaning, this is as 
arrant rant as ever was uttered. For how can 
the Irish people, by the mere fact of their 
existence, reduce to an absurdity what is non- 
existent both for them and us? But wild talk 
is more mischievous far in the columns of our 
leading periodicals than in any Irish meeting. 
Lavguage of this kind proclaims our relation to 
Ireland to be one of latent war, suppressed 
only by our enormous superiority of physical 
force. Nay, it exults in the fact, and does 
everything possible to aggravate the hostility 
of the conquered. On such terms the Irish 
question can never be solved while the world 
endures. | 

And, after all, what has occurred to 
excite this bitterness? The depressed condi- 


tion of agriculture has affected Irish farmers as 


well as English and Scotch. All alike find a 
dificulty in paying their rents. But the 
different histories of Ireland and Great Britain 
afford an amply sufficient explanation of the 
various lines taken by the cunsequent agitation 
on opposite sides of the Irish Sea. The bloody 
records of the century and a half comprising 
Irish history from the rebellion under Strafford 
to the beginning of our age are crammed with 
injustice, oppression, and cruelty enough to 
neutralise all justice and all reform for a much 
longer time than has yet been allowed to their 
influence. Fenianism is dead, and the agita- 
tion for Home Rule shows generally only a 
galvanised life. But when dietress pinches, 
and food is scarce, it is not very wonderful if 
discontent recurs to old and familiar forms of 
expression. We owe more than justice to 
Ireland ; we owe patience and sympathy. But 
if these are forthcoming, nothing has occurred 
to make us doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s Church 
and Land Acts inaugurated a new era for a long- 
misgoverned country. | 


ON THE WAY TO THE ENGADINE, 


Next in importance to the first question of summer 
tourists, Where shall we go?” is the question, 
% How shall we get chere? and that is answered 
variously according to the habits, the means, the time, 
and the taste of the tourists. Some make a point of 
going by the straightest and quickest route, however 
familiar ; while others are equally resolved not to 
go again over ground already traversed, if it can 
possibly be avoided. I chose, as an easy mode of 
reaching the Engadine, Dover to Calais—crossing 
the Channel by the steady and most comfortable 
of steamers, the ‘‘ Calais-Douvre,” and thence to 
Paris, Bale, Chur, and the Albula Pass to Pon. 
trasina, and I took six days to do it—one of them 
being Sunday. 

It was pleasant to ree Paris again in its normal 
state—much quieter, of course, than during the 
days of the Exhibition, but looking greener than is 
common at this time of year, and the temperature 


| being cool and agreeable. I went to look at the 


site and the buildings of the Exhibition, and was 
surprised to find that so little progress bad been 
made towards the restoration of the status quo. 
Even the bridge of Jena, which connected the two 
parts of the Exhibition grounds, has nct yet been 
reopened for traffic, and, though the minor build- 
ings in the grounds have disappeared, the main 
body remains. A public road has now been made 
across the ground at the foot of the Trocadero, near 
the gilded ball and elephant, and the ground is 
being laid out afresh as a garden, of compara- 
tively small dimensions, in front of the Trocadero. 
That looks as fresh and striking as ever, and will 
remain an ¢ffective monument of the great ‘‘ Expo- 
sition” of 1878; and, I may add, an important 
addition to the architectural vistas of Paris. The 
day I was there the Parisians were crowding into it 
to hear a concert; the great hall serving the same 
purpose as our Albert Hall, while the wings avail 
for the collection of antiquities. There is this year 
an iodustrial exhibition on a small scale in the 
building used for the first French Exhibition, but I 
had not time to pay it a visit. 


Zurich is not visited by the bulk of Swiss 
tourists, but. the scenery between it and Basle ig 
highly picturesque, and the shores of the lake 
would be thought lovely, if they were not compared 
with the lovelier surroundings of Geneva and 
Lucerne. A trip by the railway to the top of the 
Eutliberg will well repay the cost of time and 
money—both small—which it involves. The rails 
(single) wind round and round for six miles, but 
though some of the gradients are rather stiff, there 
are no centre cog-wheels and rack, as in the case of 
the Righirailway. The engine pushes the carriages 
up, and acts as a break in coming down; but 
there is nothing very odd in the traveller's sensa- 
tions as he proceeds up and down, nor does 
the line afford those romantic turprises which 
make a journey on the Black Forest Jine an occa- 
sion of continued excitement. The views of Zurich 
and of the adjacent valleys are very beautiful, and 
when the top is reached, and the town and lake, 
with all the surrounding country, are spread before 
you, and the Righi and Pilatus, and other moun. 
tains, show themselves, even an epicure in scenery 
must be conscious of delight. I am not, however, 
sure that his pleasure is increased—though his 
wonder may be—at the sight of a great wooden 
hotel at the summit, where also a huge restaurant is 
now building Evidently the place is one frequented 
by Swiss holiday-makers ; but when one remembers 
the mere huts provided on the tops of our Skiddaw 
and Snowdon, and compares them with the semi 
palatial structures to be found on the tops of Swiss 
ani American mountains and passes, it is impossible 
not to be struck with a special form of enterprise 
existing elsewhere, but shown to so small an extent 
by otherwise enterprising Britishers. 


If time oan be spared, it is preferable, in going 
on to Chur, to proceed by the Lake of Zurich, by 
the steamer, to Rapperschuyl, and to take the rail 
there instead of at Zurich. Mr. Cook, I find, uo 
longer includes the lake trip in his route: but it is 
worth while to sacrifice the railway coupons and 
pay the steamboat fare for the sake of enjoying the 
soft and exquisitely green scenery on ‘‘the margin 
of fair Zurich’s waters — especially if the weather 
be fine enough to afford a good view of the moun- 
tain’ range, on some portions of which there are to 
be seen the first patches of snow which give the 
tourist a foretaste of the glietening snow-fields 
which will presently delight his eye. And, while 
waiting for the train at Rapperschuyl, he may 
interest himself in the contents of the Museum 
Polonaise, and visit a charnel-house beneath the 
church, where the bones of previous generations of, 
I suppose, the inhabitants of the place have been 
carefully arranged, as they have been removed from 
the little churchyard to make room for their 
successors. 

There is hardly a grander railway in Switzerland 
than that which runs, through several short 
tunnels, by the side of Lake Wallenstadt, and then 
on to Ragatz. Travellers‘frequently stop at the 
last-named placed for the sake of visiting the 
famous gorge and baths of Pfiffers; but very few, 
I fancy, halt at Wesen, or one or other of the 
adjacent stations, for the sake of getting an ade- 
quate idea of the mountainous grandeur around Lake 
Wallenstadt. This is twelve miles long and three 
wide, and at some places the barren crags and pre- 
cipices rise almost perpendicularly from the side of 
the lake, which, being without villages, and almost 
houses, on its banks, hes an air of solitariness and 
cold atateliness which cannot fail to deeply impress 
the mind of the spectator. | 


At Char, or Coire, the end of the railway system 
is reached, and the tourist has to acquaint himself 
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with the details of diligence routes and travelling ; 
the town being the starting-place for both the 
Engadine and the Italian lakes. Most commonly— 
if he can secure seats in the diligence, and get his 
baggage registered overnight—he is off the first 
thing in the morning after his arrival: ‘‘ the first 
thing” being, in the case of some of the routes, as 
early as five o'clock. If he be baulked in regard to 
those matters, he need not regret the necessity for— 
I will not say losing, but—spending, as he must do, 
a day in Chur. The height of the mountains which 
overhang the town, and which, seen on a bright 
night, have a grand effect, may assure him that 
there is good scenery to be seen next day. 
And, when the day comes, let him stroll up to the 
Rosenhiigel, and he will have a charming view of 
the town, and of the nearest valleys, and going ta 
Passugg, through the gorge of the Rabinsa, he will 
see mountains richly wooded, or covered with grass 
of brightest green, and, here and there, little 
villages, with their churches perched high up on 
spots which seem out of the world, and almost 
make one shudder at the thought of winter. Then 
Chur is a place of considerable antiquarian interest; 
for, besides being the capital of the canton of the 
Grisons, it is the Curia Rhetorum of the Romans 
in the decline of the empire, and contains, in addi- 
tion to other interesting buildings, the Cathedral of 
St. Lucius, part of which was erected as far back 
as the eighth century. 

I first had my attention called to this edifice by 

a notice in the hotel, which stated that this very 
remarkable church is worth to be seen, as she oon - 
tains highly approved antiquities and works of art,” 
and that ‘‘ she is situated on a square place of the 
town called the Hof.” The cathedral itself cer- 
tainly answered to this description, for there are 
but few more curious churches on the Continent, 
The high altar is raised by an arch over the remains 
of the Roman temple which originally stood there. 
The paintings, carvings, and architecture are either 
beautiful or curious, and the sacristy contains quite 
a museum of curiosities—crosiers, richly jewelled 
caskets and cups, and manuscripts of great rarity. 
The sacristan who shows these precious relics is 
himeelf a piece of antiquity, and acts the part of 
showman with a degree of intelligence and of 
reverent earnestness which makes you a partaker, 
to some extent, of his enthusiasm. 

Two passes lead from Chur to the Engadine— 
the Albula and the Julier—and I travelled by the 
former, with the intention of returning by the 
latter. It was a glorious morning when the dili- 
gence slowly made its way up one of those wonder- 
ful sigaag roads which are among the characteristic 
features of Switzerland. First, there were views 
of the town and of the valleys converging towards 
it, then the views became wider and grander, 
until, at the top of the Albula, foliage had dis- 
appeared, and all was bare and rocky. We came 
nearer and nearer to the bases of the peaks which 
had been so long in front of us, and presently 
found ourselves in the midst of patches of snow. 


It had been hot all day; but, as we began to | 


descend to Ponte, the air became fresh and keen, 
and greatcoats were brought into requisition. Then, 
as we came down to the valley along which rushes 
the River Inn, the setting sun lighted up the sur- 
rounding peaks ; the light grew grey ; and by the 
time Pontresina had been reached the darkness 
had fallen on mountain, valley, and rushing river ; 
and at the end of a twelve hours’ ride, we were 
glad to find ourselves within one of the excellent 
hotels now flourishing in Pontrasina. What we 
saw in that now much-frequented spot must be told 
hereafter. 


THE LATE MR. GEORGE PEARSON, OF 
GLASGOW. 

Our readers will see in another column the 
announcement of the death of our old friend, Mr. 
George Pearson, of Glasgow. Mr. Pearson died, 
in the end very suddenly, on Tuesday last. He 
had been more or less ailing for some days, but no 
one, we believe, expected so sudden a termination of 
life. 

Mr. Pearson has been for many years one of the 


most faithful of leaders, adherents, and servants to 
the Liberal, and especially to the Liberation, cause 
in Glasgow. He was ardent both in feeling and 
in work. He took an eager interest in the Libe- 
ration movement, of which he has been the acknow. 


ledged representative in Glasgow for many years. 


Notwithstanding his business claims, he fitted all 
the Liberation work into them. He was to be 
seen in London at most special meetings, and 
always, we believe, at the meetings of the Council 
of the Liberation Society. In him courtesy and 


our own question is concerned, an intense nature. 
We have received the statement of Mr. Pearson’s 
death with both sorrow and surprise. Of the feel- 


quotation from a letter received from that city 
gives some expression :— 


We are greatly distressed here at the loss, and a loss 
so unexpected, of our dear friend Mr. Pearson. I don’t 
know where we can get so unwearied and indefatigable 
a worker. He never failed in cold and sunshine, never 
lost heart, and was always ready and willing whatever 
the circumstances. I was looking forward to the day 
when the victory was near or gained, that we might 
recognise his loyalty and labour, But his Master has 
now done that better than we could ever do, and pro- 


which you and we see dimly, as if afar off, and to which 
the Broad Church concurrent endowment men are the 
greatest obstacles, 


We may add that Mr. Pearson was treasurer of 
the Scottish branch of the Liberation Society. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY 
STATESMAN. 


Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 


Who is the Happy Statesman, who is he 

That every citizen should wish to be? 

Is be the man who bears upon his face 

The mint-mark of an ancient noble race, 

Whose very virtues, be they small or great, 

From sire to son, pass with the ancestral plate; 

While meaner men, themselves, their spurs have 
won, 

He must be great because his fathers’ son ; 

Who hears with easy, unaffected ecorn 

The vulgar clamour of the vulgar- born, 

Cold to the great, contemptuous to the crowd, 

His chiefest pride to know himself so 1 

But 2 discreet enough that pride to bend, 

If while he bows his neck he gain his end, 

Armed in sublime conceit, who knows no fear, 

His jest an insult, and his smile a sneer? 


Is he the Happy Statesman who has known 
No greater name for sponsor than his own, 
Who boasts no vested right to fame and rule, 
But learns his lesson in the bitter school 

Of prejudice, and scorn, and ridicule ; 


day 
When he shall teach his teachers to obey ; 
Whose scheme of policy is so arranged, 


Who Radical, and Tory, both, can be, 

And plume himself on his consistency ; 

Who trusts the law of destiny, which rules 

Our life, before the common-sense of fools ; 

Who keeps in age the sprightliness of youth, 

Nor grows too scrupulous to fence with truth ; 
Whose piercing intellect and subtle wit, 

Discern the far-off goal, and make for it, 

But yet discard the broad and open way 

For devious paths that tempt the feet astray 

So fearful lest he show himself a man, 

And only do what common mortals can ; 

Is he not happy, if an old man’s eyes 

See the wild dreams of youth realities ? 

If in his praise the breath of flattery veers, 


years ? 


Alas ! if all the glitter fail to hide 

The lack of what is worth all else beside, 

If simple truth, and honour without stain, 
Are sought under a mask, and sought in vain, 
If ’neath the actor’s garb is seen to lurk 

A Chesterfield who poses as a Burke ! 


That every citizen should wish to be? 


Is he the man who, whatsoe’er his birth, 

Is prouder of his kin to mother earth, 

And of those ties of brotherhood which bind 
Man to his fellow through all human kind— 
Hailing God's Image writ in each man’s face, 
As token of the kinship of the race ; 


The riches drawn from Culture’s generous store ; 
For whom Ambition wields her mighty sway, 
And the long future dwarfs our little day ;* 
Yet such ambition as should fire the heart 
Of him who chooses the Diviner part, 
Content to live, to work, to fight, to die, 
% As ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye ? 

This is the Happy Statesman, this is he 


That every citizen should wish to be. 


„The memories of the old heroic strain, 


And spake to man the oracles of God.“ 


Are there no prophet now, no kingly souls ? 
Go, thou that askest, where Atlantic rolls 
His mountain waves upon the western strand, 
There see thine answer in the hero band | 
Who ruled the fate of that distracted Jand 


Yet left them undismayed to front their foes ; 


ing amongst our friends in Glasgow the following 


bably he now sees the triumph practically accomplished © 


Laughed at, who bides his time, and waits the 


That as times change, the polioy seems changed; 


And ‘‘peace with honour” gilds his closing 


Once more the Happy Statesman, who is he 


Whose mind, like some, broad stream that bears 


the weight N 
Of many an argosy with Qe rag freight, 
To its own na wealth, adds, more and more, 


% Ah, for such men !” we sigh, “ to wake again 


„When kings and prophets in those courses trod, 


3 the dark forms of Treason, Fraud, and 
ro 
9 the brave, and palsied e’en the strong, 


refinement adorned a very upright and, as far as | movet quam hoc exiguum,”-—CicERO, 


* *Longum illud tempus, quum non ero, magis me 


— 


For as the danger, so their oourage rose, 
And he, the chief of all, whose honoured name 
Drew forth the praise of those he put to shame, 
Learned in law, in literature, in art, 

And rich in God's best gift, a childlike beart; 
Who, firmly planted on the eternal rock 

Of truth, could stand serene mid every shock, 
Enduring with the patience faith inspires, 

And toiling with the zeal that never tires ; 
Bearing awhile ingratitude’s keen smart, 

To reign for ever in the people’s heart, 
Foremost to strike the shackles from the slave, 
And plant the olive o’er the soldier's grave, 
lngathering from the fields of bloody strife 
The harvest of a nation’s nobler life.* 


We have our Happy Statesmen too, whose deeds 

Are graven for all time, and whoso reads 

The story of this England in the days 

When the long years have meted blame and 
praise, | 

His eyes shall kindle at the oft-told tale 

Of one whose quenchless courage could prevail 

To save his country from that last disgrace— 

A guilty war to aid a tyrant race, 

When those in whom the people put their trust 

= our fair fame, and dragged it in the 

ust, 

When greed of power and bloodshed left their 
stain 

To mar the records of a glorious reign. 


So in our noblest, we are one with thee, 

Great valiant brotherhood across the sea! 

One speech, one blood, one faith, let this new 
tie— 

One statesmanship—our hearts still more ally, 

One, in the banishment of selfish aims, 

And free acknowledgment of larger claims; 

One, in the single-hearted love of truth, 

One, in the vigour of immortal youth, 

Till the rude sway of brutish force shall cease 

Before the sceptre of the Prince of Peace, 


This is the heritage that waits the meek, 
This is the goal the Happy Statesmen 9 . 


Se 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN TRADE.—The more cheer: 
ful feeling in the iron trade continues, The reports 
from all our manufacturing districts and from 
abroad speak of amelioration, and more confidence 
in the future is everywhere being shown. The 
North of England and Clevedon pig iron trade at 
the beginning of last week had an upward ten- 
dency, and business showed considerable animation 
with realised prices 6d. per ton higher; but during 
the last three days things have been easier again. 
Inquiries are numerous, and the prospects are more 
encouraging than they have hitherto been this year. 
A large quantity of Middlesbrough pig iron has been 
sold by local merchants for delivery in the United 
States over the next three months. In North 
Wales also a better tone has manifested itself, and 
the tendency of prices both of pig and finished iron 
is to harden. The iron trade in South Wales is 
likewise steadily improving, and prospects are 
much more favourable than they have been. The 
Scotch pig iron warrant market has again taken an 
upward turn, and an extensive business has been 
transacted, prices having touched a point higher 
than at any time this year, except in March last. 
On Friday, however, there was a slight relapse. 
Furthermore, the mills and forges in North 
Staffordshire are working more regularly, the 
bar and hoop mills especially, as there is 
a large number of orders on hand for early execu- 
tion. Angle iron and puddled bars meet with a 
readier sale, but rails and plates are in very small 
request. And lastly, the South Staffordshire iron 
trade is showing signs of revival, but it cannot be 
said that these are so marked as in some other dis- 
tricts. In the other principal trades there is not 
the same evidence of improvement ; still, the signs 
are decidedly more favourable, Thus from Hull it 
is reported :—‘‘ Almost every branch of the export 
and the import trade shows an increase.” From 
Cornwall, again, we read :—‘‘ Owing to a further 
rise of 2/, per ton in the tin standards, which bring 
the standards for tin ore up to 63/. for common 
and 64/, for superior, the share market is again 
stronger, and considerable advances have taken 
place in the prices of some of the mines.” But, on 
the other hand, the cotton manufacture is stated 
to be in a worse plight than ever. The demand 
having rather fallen off, while prices at Liverpool 
have hardened, the position of manufacturers and 
spinners has again been affected for the worse. The 
margin on production has diminished, and sellem 
cannot afford to take fresh contracts on such 
terms as are offered. A further curtailment of 
manufacture is advocated. Aud in the woollen, 
flax, and jute industries also dulness prevails. — 
Pall Mali Gazette. 

A Po.iticaL ErIdRAM.—In addressing his con- 
stituents at Banff on Monday evening, Mr. Grant 
Duff is reported to have said :—“ I do not know if 
an epigram which was repeated to me at the House 


‘| of Commons chanced to reach you, It ran 


follows :— | 
\Tbe chief of the army and head of the fleet 

Resolved on a voyage to Cyprus and Crete; 

But the natives, alarwed by the rumours of wars, 
Mistook one for Neptune and the other for Mars, 
\. Erected an altar to Stanley forthwith, „ 

And kyocked up a bookstall to W. H. Smith.” 


* Bee the “Eulogy of Sumner,” by Carl Schurz, a 


noble tribute by one man of genius to the memory o 
another. 
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— — 
CANON FARRARS LIFE OF ST. PA U.“ 


Canon Farrar in the present work has written 
the truest sequel to his Life of Christ.“ We 
discover in it the same admirable balance of 
‘ picturesque arrangement and graceful enthu- 
siasm, with careful research and scholarly 
reserve. He has not only mastered the charac- 
teristics of the period in which the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles lived and laboured; but, by the 
aid of a fine biographic sympathy and the tact 
of true instinct, he has penetrated into motives, 
and illuminated not a few dark points, such as 
learning alone, however exhaustive, must only 
have left the darker. No corner of Halacha or 
Hageda has remained untouched by him—to 
him the wildernesses of the Talmud are all 
familiar; the vast repertories of Gentile litera- 
ture he has laid open, and has made them yield 
the most admirable commentaries. The poets 
of our own day are brought into close and effec- 
tive association with prophets and rabbis of old 
time; and Latin authors bear faithful witness 
alongside the friendlier Christian fathers. 
Thus an air of complete mastery obtains from 
first to last. In truth, when one has thoroughly 
realised the vast and unwearied labour expended 
in laying the foundations for this work, one 
is compelled to admire more and more the 
genius which has been able so effectually to 
mould it, and to light it up with the sufficing 
elements of human interest, so that it really 
reads like some work of fiction. We think of 
the Laureate’s lines— 

Bearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly, like a flower. 

Free alike from the vicious sentimentalism 
and rhetorical finesse of Renan, and the cold 
and misguiding analysis of such writers as Baur 
or Schenkel, Canon Farrar has painted a 

ortrait and not a picture; he has written a 

iography and not composed a poem in disguise. 
And, unlike some more recent authors in the 
same line of work, the treasures of his — 
and his eloquent descriptions are never lessen 
in value by relapees into empty platitudes and 
vague, unmeaning moralisings, such as recently 
in one case Made us very — doubt whether 
the whole of one book oould have come from 
one hand, as it professes to do. And though 
now and again we have passages which are 
touched by a tone of simple rhetorio, it is always 
efficient, and will recommend the book to many 
whowouldnot have been drawn to a work written 
in a more severe style. There is bere a siacerity 
springing from the moral character as there is 
a thoroughness arising from the intellectual 
character in this book, such as to our mind sets 
it in the very first rank of theological writings 
of any period. Thereis no idealising—no con- 
scious endeavour to exact or to exaggerate on 
Canon Farrar’s part. Paul the man is made to 
interpret Paul the apostle. Everywhere there 
is a vivid sense of reality; the very scenes are 
made to pass before usin full relief. We can 
see Paul the youth as he labours in learning his 
tent-making in obedience to the law of Judaism 
that every Jew should be taught a handicraft ; 
and then escaping with eagerness to the School 
of the Rabbis that he may feed his intense 
awakening miod with the traditions of his 
nation and bis sect. We are made to realise 
how out of the atmosphere of Jewish tradition 
and the peculiar Oriental element in the life of 
Tarsus, the soul of Paul drank in the proud 
ambitions and the lofty purposes which after- 
wards impelled him so fiercely to oppose what 
seemed to threaten them. We sea him justi- 
fying himself against himself in the persecu- 
tions; recalling often the glad, radiant, 
triumphant looks of Stephen as they stoned him, 
but thrusting the painful haunting thoughts 
behind him; struck down at last on the way, 
and sent abroad with a new commission and a 
happier heart to witness for that which he had 
hitherto despised and hated ; and then we follow 
him on his missionary journeys, which Canon 
Farrar describes with great detail, and yet 
with the utmost suggestiveness. 

One point we must not forget specially to 
emphasise. This is the manner in which Canon 

arrar has, in his second volume, combined a 
most admirable commentary with a narrative. 
He has even, in some sense, superseded Dr. 
Lightfoot—to whom, no doubt, he has been 
indebt-d—but he bas condensed results with so 
much art, always reserving for himself a final 
Judgment on doubtful or disputed points, that 
possessors of this book may well feel thus far 
indepeadent of De Wette, of Ticnendorff or 
Alford. The writings of St. Paul form so 


* The Life and Wort of St. Paul. By F. W. 
FARRAR D. D., F. R. S., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, Ko., &c. In Two 
My ith Coloured Maps, (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 


essential a portion of his works—the Epistles 
furnish such admirable side-lights on the cha- 
racter of the man—that the idea of thus inter- 
weaving a kind of commentary might readily 
have occurred to any writer of the life of St. 
Paul. Conybeare and Howson, indeed, did essay 
this, but failed to ca it out with such 
thoroughness or artistic skill as was desirable. 
Perhaps the version of the Epistles which they 
gave was as valuable as the positive commentary 
afforded ; which, however, was not so skilfully 
involved in the narrative as is that of Dr. Farrar, 
who may well have learned something from their 
endeavour in this direction. The chapters on 
the Epistles of St. Paul generally, with the nice 
distinctions there drawn, we would recommend 
to the perusal of all preachers, not less than 
the summaries in smaller type of tho leading 
ideas of the Epistles themselves. 


With a work of such compass—touching 80 
many interests and so many literatures, and 
binding all eo skilfully in the tie of one indi- 
vidual life—it is almost impossible in the space 
of such an article as this to note every point 
that claims attention. Our readers should 
procure and peruse the book themselves; and 
not only so, but makeit a familiar friend; for 
in these times of scepticism and agnosticism and 
positive Atheism, no argument can be more 
effective than the etory of such a man as Paul, 
told at once with art and with perfect impar- 
tiality, and wholly free from any of the offen- 
sive and obtrusive bias which deforms too many 
works of the kind. Oanon Farrar works purely 
on the historical method, and this only makes 
his work as bearing on apologetics the more 
valuable. A few extracts shall be given by way 
of furnishing some support for our judgment on 
the work. And we may start with this passage 
indicating St. Paul’s original relations to 
Judaism :— 


St. Paul, then, was to the very heart a Jew—a Jew 
in culture, a Jew in sympathy, a Jew in nationality, a 
Jew in faith, His temperament was in no sense what 
we ordivarily regard as a tic temperament ; yet, 
when we remember how all the poetry which existed in 
the moral depths of his nature was sustained by the 
rhythms and imagery, as his soul iteelf was sustained 
by the thoughts aud hopes, of his national literature— 
when we consider how the star of Abraham had seemed 
to shine on his cradle in a beathen land, and his boy- 
hood in the dim streets of unhallowed Tarsus to gain 
freshuess and sweetness from the waving and rust- 
ung of the oak of Manire —we can understand that 
though in Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
circumcision nor uucircumcision, but a new creature, 
= for no earthly possession would he have bartered 

is connection with the chosen race. In his Epistle to 
the Romans he speaks in almost the very language of 
the Talmudist:—“ Israel hath sinned (Joshua vii. 11), 
but although he bath sinned,” said Rabbi Abba bar 
Zavda, be is still Israel. Hence the proverb—a 
myrtle among nettles is still called a myrtle.” And 
when we read the numerous passages in which he vaunts 
bis participation in the hopes of Israel, his claim to bea 
fruitful branch in the rich olive of Jewish life; when 
we hear him speak of their adoption, their Shechinah, 
their covenants, their law, their worship, their pro 
mises, their fathers, their oracles of God, their claim of 
kinsmanship with the humanity of Christ, we can under- 
stand to the full the intense ejaculation of his patriotic 
fervour, when—in language which has ever been the 
stumbling-biock of religious selfishness, but which sur- 
ses the noblest utterances of heroic self-devotion— 
e declares that he could wish himself accursed from 
Christ for his brethren, bis kinsman according to the 
flesh. The valiant spirit of the Jews of Tarsus sent 
them in bundreds to die, sword in hand, amid the 
carnage of captured Jerusalem, and to shed their last 
blood to slake, it wight be, the very embers of the con 
flagration which destroyed the temple of their love. 
Tbe same patriotism burned in the spirit, the same blood 
flowed in tbe veins, not 1 of Saul the Pharisee, but 
of Paul the prisoner of the Lord. 


Nothing could well be more effective and 
picturesque than the description of St. Paul’s 
visit to Jerusalem after his conversion, and his 
feelings on the first sight of the city :— 


To revisit Jerusalem must have cost the apostle no 
slight effort. How deep must have been his remorse 
as he neared the spot where he had seen the corpse of 
Stephen lying crushed ucder the stones! With what 
awful interest must he now have looked on the scene 
of the Crucifixion and the spot where He who was now 
risen and glorified had lain in the garden-tomb! How 
dreadful must have been the revulsion of feeling which 
rose from the utter change of his present relatious 
towards the priests whose belief he abandoned, and 
the Christians whose Gospel he had embraced! He 
had left Jerusalem a Rabbi, a Pharisee, a fanatic 
defender of the Oral Law ; be was entering as one who 
utterly distrusted the value of legal righteousness, 
who wholly despised the beggarly elements of tradition. 
The proud man had become uns bly humble ; the 
savage persecutor unspeakably tender ; the self-satisfied 
Rabbi had abandoned in one moment his pride of 
uationality, his exclusive scorn, his Pharisaio pre- 
eminer.ce, to take in exchange for them the beatitude 
of unjust persecution, and to become the sufferiug 
preacber of an execrated faith. What bad he to expect 
from Theophilus, hose letters he had perhaps de- 
stroyed ? from the Sanhedrists, whose zeal he had 
fired? from his old fellow-pupils in the lecture · room of 
Gamaliel, who had seen in Saul of Tarsus ove who in 
learning was the glory of the school of Hillel and in 
zeal the rival of the school of Shammai? How would 
he be treated by these friends of his youth, by these 
teachers and companions of his life, ow that proclaim- 
ing his system, his learning, his convictions, his whole 
life—and therefore theirs no less than his—to have been 
irremediably wrong, he had become an open adherent 


the more deep! Ae 


of the little Church which he once ravaged and 
destroyed ? 


Equally striking and ugg is the pas- 
sage in which Dr. Farrar indicates to us the 
thoughts of Paul as he passed onward in that 
first memorable voyage in the Mediterranean :— 


As they sail westward over the hundred miles of that 
blue sea which one of them was destined so many times 
to traverse—the sea which four times wrecked him 
with its unregardful storms, and tossed him for a night 
and a day on its restless billows ; as they sit at the 
prow and cast their wistful gaze towards the hills which 
overshadow the scene of their future labours—or rest- 
ing at the stern, not without a glance of disgust at the 
heathen images, look back on the rocky Mount Casius, 
on which three centuries later smoked the last Pagan 
sacrifice,” they must have felt a deep emotion at the 
thought that now for the first time the Faith, on which 
depended the hopes of the world, was starting for 
fresh regions from its native Syria, Littie did St. Paul 
koow how trying in its apparent failures, how terrible 
in its real hardships, was the future which lay before 
him! That future—the fire of the furnace in which 
the fine gold of his heroic spirit was to be purged from 
every speck of dross—was mercifully hidden from him, 
though in its broad outlines he must have been but too 
well able to conjecture something of its trials, But bad 
he foreseen all that was before him—bad he foreseen 
the scourgings, the flagellations, the stoneing, the ship- 
wrecks, the iucessant toilings on foot along intolerable 
and dangerous roads, the dangers from swollen rivers 
and rushing water-courses, the danger from mountain 
brigands, the dangers from Jews, from Gentiles, from 
false Christians in city, wilderness, and sea—the frantic 
crowds that nearly tore him to pieces, the weary nights, 
the chill, naked, thirsty, famine-stricken days, the 
incessant wearing responsibility, the chronic disease and 
weakness—all the outrages, all the insults, all the 
agitating bursts of indignation against those who put 
stumbling-blocks in the paths of the weak, the severe 
imprisonments, the incessant death, and all ended by 
desertion, failure, loneliness, chains, condemnation, the 
chilly dungeon, the nameless martyrdom—had he fore- 
seen all this could he have borne it? His human spirit 
might indeed have shrunk at all the effurts and the 
agonies which lay before him—greater probably than 
have ever fallen to the lot of mau; 74 even at this 
early place of his miesionary career 1 doubt not that 
the hero’s heart would have boldly uttered, ‘I hold 
not my life deur unto myself,” and the faith of the 
Christian would have enabled him to say, Ioan do 
all things through Christ that streogtheneth me.” 


In a contrasted style we may present the 
following eloquent passage, which may well 
have some bearing on certain tendencies of the 
present time :— 


St. Paul needed no mere historical induction to con- 
vince him that the loftiest heights of culture are com- 
patible with the lowest abysses of depravity, and that 
a shrine of consummate beauty could be a sink of 
utter infamy. Nay more, he knew by personal obser- 
vation, what we may only be led to conjecture by 
thoughtful comparison, that there was no slight con- 


neotiou between the superficial brightness of the hidden 


putrescence ; that the flowers which yielded the intozi- 
cating honey of ancient art were poisoned flowers ; that 
the perfectness of sculpture might have been impossible 
without the nude athleticism which ministered to vice. 
For one who placed the sublime of manhood in perfect 
obedience to the moral law, for one to whom 
purity wg ö N — 8 the onl 
supreme ideal, it was, in that age, impossible to regard 
even with complacence, an art which was avowedly the 
handmaid of * and covertly the patroness of 
shame. Our regret for the extinguished brillianey of 
Athens will be less keen when we bear in mind that, 
more than any other city, she has been the corruptress 
of the world. She kindled the altars of her genius 
with unhallowed incense, and fed them with st 

fires. Better by far the sacred Philistinism—if P 
tinism it were—for which this beautiful harlot had no 
interest and no charm, than the veiled apostasy which 
longs to recall her witchcraft and to replenish the oup 
of ber abomiuvation. Better the uncompromisin 
Hebraism which asks what concord hath Christ wi 
Belial, and the Temple of God with idols, than the 
corrupt Hellenism which, under pretence of artistic 
sensibility or archseological information, bas left its 
deep taint on modern literature, and seems to be never 
happy unless it is raking among the embers of forgotten 
usts. 


As a specimen of the careful balancing of 
opposing arguments on very delicate and trying 

oints, we may give the following from the 

tter part of the second volume on the identity 
and personality of Titus :— 


How little we really know about Titus will be best 
seen by the theories which attempt to identify him with 
Titus (or Titius), Justus (Acts xviii. 7), with Silas, and 
even with Timothy! Though he is not mentioned in 
the Acte—probably because he never happened to be 
a companion of the apostle at the same time that Luke 
was with him—he seems to have been one of the 
trustiest and most beloved members of the noble little 
band of St. Paul's friends and disciples. As he was a 
Greek by birth, St. Paul, whose convert he was, had 
chosen to take him to Jerusalem on that memorable 
visit, which ended in the recognition of Gentile emanel- 
pation from the yoke of Mosaism, If we were right in 
the conjecture that the generous self-sacrifice of Titus 
on this occasion rescued Paul from a grievous struggle, 
if not from an immense peril, we may imagine how 
close would have been the personal bond between 
them. He had special connections with Corinth, to 
which he had three times been sent by the apostle 
during the troubles of that distracted Courch. The 
warm terms io which St. Paul always speaks of bim as 
his brother, aud ass. ciate aud fellow-labourer, and the 
yearning anxiety which made him utterly miserable 
when he failed to meet him in Troas, show that he was 
no ordinary man; and the absence from this Epistle of 
the personal warnings and exhortations which are found 
in those to Timothy, lead us to believe that Titus was 
even if Timothy were the 
more tenderly beloved. The last notice of him is his 
visit to Dalmatia during the second imprisonment, and 
we may feel the strongest confidence that this was 
i 
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undertaken as a 1 duty, and that he did not 
voluntarily desert his friend and teacher whom he had 
so long and faithfully served. The Epistle which St. 
Paul addressed to him goes over much the same ground 
as that to Timothy, but with additional particulars, 
and in a perfectly independent manner. It excite the 
warm admiration of Luther. The subjects 
are touched upon in the same easy and natural order as 
in the other ral Epistles, and the incide:tal men- 
tion of people so entirely unknown in the circle of the 
apostie’s friends as Artemas, and Zenas, the lawyer, 
together with the marked variations in the iu tial and 
final salutations, are among the many incidental cir- 
cumstances which powerfully strengthen the argument 
in favour of ite authenticity, 

A still more forcible and appreciable example 
of the same skill we find in the mode in which 
Canon Farrar makes it appear more than pro- 
bable that Paul was a widower. First of all 
he gives a catena of expressions from the 
* themselves, countenancing this position 
when rightly read, and then dwells on the fact 
that no man could be a member of the Sanhe- 
drin who was not already a married man, and 
that the Jews were so particular on this poiot of 
marriage, counting one who was unmarried no 
man, that clearly the burden of probability 
seems all in favour of Paul's wedded life. It is 
very probable, however, as Canon Farrar points 
out, that Paul’s wife died early ; his married life 
not lasting more than a year. 

We have observed a few misprints and mis- 
uotations, especially in the poetical quotations, 
ut these are trivial and will no doubt disappear 

in new editions. 


BLUNT’S ANNOTATED BIBLE.“ 


The character of this work, its aim and its 
method, may be fittingly told in the words of 
its author. The following work has been 
undertaken with the object of providing for 
educated readers, as distinguished from laborious 
students, a sufficient aid towards understanding 
theScriptures from an intellectual point of view.” 
That this is its principal object is made still 
more evident by a footnote which informs the 
reader that the best complete English com- 
mentary for devotional use is that of Matthew 
Heory, whose pious insight and sweetness of 
tone were supported by considerable learning.” 

who know any of the other works of Mr. 
Blunt will not need to be told that his 
commentary is distinguished by careful 
scholarship, and by a severe conservatism. 
It is described as a commentary compre- 
hending the results of modern discovery and 
criticism.” But this can be construed in no 
way ae accepting the results of modern science. 
On this point we marked a passage in the 
account of the deluge which wil! show precisely 
the attitude of the writer towards a somewhat 
popular view of the Bible. 
At auy rate the certainties of science are not so sure 
as the certainties of knowleige derived from God by 
revelation; and it is undoubtedly stated, on the 
authority of God Himself that only those animals which 
were taken into the ark were preserved to propagate 
their kind to post diluvian times. Science may some 
day show us how this was done, but if it alleges that 
was not one, the good Christian will fall back 
reverently upon the Word uf God. and hope that science 
may eventually be sufficiently advanced to be true to 
the truth. es 

This is eo distinct and emphatic a statement 
of the fundamental principle on which this com- 
mentary has been “— ed that we need not 
again recur to it. enever an opposition 
occurs between the utterances of the Scripture 
writers and the inferences of scientific men, this 
principle is firmly and consistently applied. 

The general introduction is full of that kind 
of information which may be gathered from 
encyclopsedias and dictionaries, but which is 

om, if ever, found in the same volume as 

the sacred text. It would be impossible in our 
short space to give any commeusurate idea of 
the fuluess which the treatment of the various 
- gubjects receives; but we may notice two out of 
the five chapters of which the introduction con- 
siete. The first is on the Literary History of the 
Bible,” and discusses such questions as in what 
lan theOld Testament was wiitteu ; whether 
in Sivaitic character, or in forms derived 
from ＋ A during the captivity. The 
method of Hebrew writing, both with and 
without vowel points, is ingeniously illustrated 
by means of capital letters. And the ambiguity 

Hebrew without the points is shown by the 
den © man offered a peace offering, 
or, the man offered a piece of fringe; and by 
the confusion in Genesis xlvii. 31 as to whether 
Jacob worshipped leaning on the top of bis staff 
or bed, Where the Hebrew MTTH is capable 
of being rendered either MiTTs#H, a bed, or 
MaTTeH, a staff.” Facsimile specimens of 
ancient Greek versions of the New Testament, 
and of the oldest travelations into our own 
language aie givev, which are admirable us 
specimevs of printing. 


* Tae Annota ed Bille, Being a Household Commentary 


Another chapter is devoted to the contents of 
the Bible as a Divine revelation. Under this 
are discussed the questions of revelation iteelf, 
and of inspiration. The ground here occupied 
by Mr. Blunt is very firm. His work reminds 


us of Dr. Pusey’s on Daniel and on the Minor 
Prophets more than that of any other writer. 


It is not only that it contrasts entirely with 
that of Professor Jowett, but it is more homo- 


geneous and consistent than so, generally, con- 
servative a work as the commentary of the 
New Testament compiled under the direction of 


Bishop Ellicott. It is also diszinguished by its 


patristic character. It makes but little refer- 
ence to modern writers of any kind. Bishop 


Golenso, Dr. Kalisch, and a host of Ger- 
mans might never have troubled the minde 


of Christians with their arithmetical and critical 


problems so far as Mr. Blunt and bis coadjutors 
are concerned. They are passed by with 
an occasional glance, but it is a glance of 
indifference. The Bible is suid to be a volume 
in which much is revealed, and in which all is 
inspired.“ Revelation is information communi- 
cated by God to His servants of things which 
could not be otherwise known. Such are the 
origin of the world and of man, thus: the 
Creator, who spake unto Moses face to face as 
a man speaketh unto his friend, may have 
communicated directly to the writer of the 
existing record.” Inspiration is the controlling 
influence of the Divine mind, by which the 
narrators of things known, and the writers 
of psalms and epistles, were preserved 


from error. This is not the popular view of 


the present day. There are very few, even 
amongst o:thodox persone, who would venture 
to assert that the statements of the Bible are 


not capable of some modification, or that ex- 
pressions which used once to be taken literally 


may not be regarded as poetical or figurative 
language. But it is well that a view like this 
should be justified, if possible, by such learning 
and honesty and courtesy as are found in this 
volume. 

This stiff conservatism applies also to the 
treatment of moral subjects. The writer on 
Judges will not allow that the act of Jael was 
wrong. He says it would be an irreverent 
audacity to contradict these words ‘ blessed 
above women’ by interpreting her act as a 
crime.” The words of the prophetess are 80 
distir et in his opinion as to leave no opening 
for the condemuation of the act. No verbal 
reference 1s made to the writings of such men 
as Dr. Arnold on this and other subjects, but 
it is evident the writer has them in his mind. 


Our remarks have been of so general a cha- 
racter that we may have failed to give our 
readers a clear idea of the detailed treatment 
which Soripture receives. We will, therefore, 
transcribe a few of the notes, which may serve 
as examples of styleand matter. The historical 
illustrations are, in our opinion, the most 
valuable of the whole. We do not remember 
to have seen the history of Jerovoam’s kingdom 
so lucidiy traced as it is in these notes. Lu 


writer remarks that a few escaped exile; that 
others returned and helped to form the Sama- 
ritan kingdom, or to occupy the aucient terri- 
tories of the tribes of Issachar, Zabulon, Asher, 
and Napbtali. | 

The early traditions of the Church remembered the 
fishermen of Galilee as men belonging to the tribe of 
Naphtali; and if these traditivos were correct, then 


most of the Aposties belonged to the so-called Lost 
Tribes. 


But of the great mass of the exiles there is 
no evidence that they ever returned, and of 
their fate the writer takes the following sensible 
view :— 


Many evthusiastic travellers have imagined that they 
had discovered tbese lost tribes, and homes have been 
assigned to them in every quarter of the globe; but the 
great probability is that they mi: gled with the population 
of the districts to which they were exiled, ard that they 
have long been iudistinguisbable from the Persiau race 
vear the C.spian Sea, and trom the Turks aud Arabs 
near the Euphrates. Such an udmixture of the Hebrew 
races with other races has not, it is true, takeu place in 
the case of the Jews who were driven from Judea by 
the Romans, but it must be remembered that the ten 
tribes had been alienated froin the distinctive habits of 
their race for 250 years before their expetriation. Those 
who had 80 long ceased to worsbip the Lord God of 
Israel in their own land would be willing enough to fall 
in wih the religions of the beatheus among whom they 
were settled, and iu giving up the Hebrew religion they 
would give up the only permavent wark by which the 
ee race was distiuguisbable from other Eastern 

vhs, 


With one other extract we close this notice of 
a very iustructive volume. It is from the intro 
duction to the Book of Ezra, and refers to the 
return from exile— 


When the land had kept her Sahbaths, the Lord 
so ordered the course of the world's empire th.t His 


country, to serve Him in ali godiy quictness and 
peace. But though His providecce had been so con- 
8 — exercised in their behalf, it was as a 
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oroug I nation that they returned to the 
home of their fathers. The number of those who came 


speakinz of the captivity of the Ten Tribes, the 


poe might leave their sorrowing exile aud return to 
rbe ie 


— 


to reoccupy it did not amount to one-twelfth of the 
three millions who took possession of it after the forty 
years’ wandering in the desert; there was not even u 
shadow left of the glorious monarchy founded by David ; 
their freedom as a nation was gone for ever; and when 
they had dove their best to restore the temple at 
Jerusalem many ancient men that bad seen the first 
house wept with a loud voice, for the glory of the 
second house was in their eyes as nothiog in comparison 
with the glory of the first.” 


DR. LOMAS ON CHILDREN’S LIVES.* 


This book—although, probably, no one will 
say without reservation that all Dr. Lomas’s 
practical suggestions are equally good—is one 
of the most valuable, as we hope it will prove 
to be one of the most useful, works of ite class— 
first, to parents, and especially to mothers, 
For there can be no question that half the 
children who die might be now living but 
for the ignorance of their mothers. We say 
„now,“ aud if now what of the past, when 
medical men themselves bad not paid very close 
attention tochildren’s diseasesand when mothers 
knew nothing? The wonder is that, with the 
indifference to dirt and the indifference to poison 
once prevalent, and the uttorly topsy-turvy 
notions that were generally accepted, any child 
grew up toa healthy manhood. The mortality 
of children is bad enough now—it is almost 
criminal—but fifty years ago it was far worse. 
With our present knowledge, we are justified in 
saying with Dr. Farr, whom our author quotes, 
that the death of a child is ‘‘an unnatural 
event”; but there was a time when it might 
have been said that for any child to live was a 
most unnatural event. Brought up in the 
violation of nearly all the laws of nature, must 
it not be so? 

Dr. Lomas begins by some remarks upon 
the influence of the health of parents 
upon that of their children—an inquiry of 
which it may be said that we have scarcely 

et crossed the threshold. No doubt, 

Owever, a larger acquaintance with the 
laws of physiology and of reproduction will 
enable us to generalize, with some accuracy, 
concerning some facts, if not concerning all. 
But only with limited accuracy, or rather accu- 
racy within defined limits; for to be able to 

redict what a certain child should and must 

which we can conceive to be possible, 
although altogether improbable—there must be 
regulations to which the human race is never 
likely to submit—the doctrine of the paramount 
interest of the State, as opposed to that of the 
individual, notwithstanding. Some facts, how- 
ever, or very near approuches to facts, have 
now been pretty well ascertained. There used 
to be a great deal of nonsense written and 
spoken, and much of it believed in to tbis day, 
concerning the marriage of cousins. Dr. Lomas 
writes very sensibly and with entire accu- 
racy :— 

Much bas been written concerning the evil results of 
marriages of blood · relations; there is, however, but 
scanty and unreliable evidence to show that the mar- 
riages of healthy cousins are productive of disease in 
off-pring, while there is much e to prove 
that the uuion of cousius, ii one or both be of unsound 
constituti n, perpe:uates, through the offspring, the 
hereditary waludies of the paren:s and pareute’ parents, 
Although it is better that the marriage of cousins should 
bot be encouraged, yet there is no gobd reason why 
they should be prohibited if the young yeople be in 
sound health, and come of a healthy stock,” 

Of the treatment of the mother during preg- 
naucy, Dr. Lomas has also some sensible obser~ 
vations to make, which, we are glad to find, are 
characterised by neither pedantry nor eccen- 
tricity ; and, indeed, this may be said of the 
style of his work throughout. We next follow 
the author through the earliest stages in the 
life of a child—the most important stages. 
There are some good remarks here on the 
food of the nursing mother, and we are glad 
chat Dr. Lomas has something to say, not 
merely on under. feeding, but on over-feeding, 
from which, iu these days, there is much the 
greater danger both to mother and cbild. All 
ihe usual uilments of children are next treated, 
aud we have to thank the author for his prac- 
tical wisdom in regard to infection. But, pro- 
bably, diseases of the chest are most common 
amongst children. We may quote the rather 
100 brief remarks upon this subject :— 


How greatly these diseases are ruled by the varia- 
tions of our erratic climate may be juiged from 
facts which bare been collated by Mr. F. J. Wil- 
lime. The result of his work is to prove, as Dr. Farr 
expresses it, taut the popular notiou is currect, “‘ that 
the east wiud is noxious, and has something iu it eps. 
ciaily prejudicial to health,“ and that this wind © in 
spring is the enemy it was suspected t bo.“ The very 
young aud very old are the chief victims of those 
sudueuv changes, which Mr. Wilhams terms “‘atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes.” As evidence ot the baneful effect 
uf the eust wind en health, tbe facts ure noted that 
duriug the three mouths of February, March, aud 
April of the year 1875 the wind was in the curt for 
t irty. two days,” aud the effect of that atmosheric 
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henonenon was that the cold, intensified by the 

iting east wind, had apparentlv the effect of raising 
the mortality from diseases of the respiratory organs 
higher than in any year since the commencement of 
civil registration.“ In the winter of 1876 this wind 

revailed during the three months for only thirteen 
days, but the weather was cold, and there were heavy 
falls of snow: the number of deaths of children and old 
folk was unusually low—a fact which may be attri- 
buted to the comparative immunity from bitter east 
wind io the winter and spriog.“ 

Bearing these facts in miod, parents will see that 
they have much power in protecting their children 
against chest-complaints, if they exercise t caution 
in sendirg them out of doors during those months 
when the east wind sweeps across our island, scourg- 
ing young and old. The most numerous class of 
sufferers from these inflammatory chest-diseases are 
children who are less than one year of age:—they 
form, indeed, more than a fourth of the whole number 
of persons who die from diseases of the respiratory 
organs during the year in England and Wales. More 
boys than girls die from these diseases. There is no 
doubt that the greatest and most powerful factor of 
this mortality is the injudicious exposure of very 

oung children to atmospheric influences which they 

va not sufficient strength and warmth within them- 
selves to resist. The delicacy, not only of the skin of a 
young child but of every tissue of its body, while 
compulsory inactivity makes it unable to raise the 
warmth of its chilled frame by means of exercise, 
render it peculiarly susceptible to the influence of 
e changes. Scantily clothed, sometimes 
i ularly fed, often denied even the warmth of a 
mother’s or nurse’s arms, and wheeled about in wioter 
as in summer, in season and out of season, in cold 
weather as on bright and genial days, it gets chilled to 
the marrow, and its lungs become congested, and then 
inflamed. Warm baths, linseed poultices, and other 
remedies are applied by practitioners who strive to 
their utmost to save its life, and yet are often unsuc- 
cessful through the effect of a chill received on some 
day when the east wind blew, aud the keen air of a 
wintry sky drove the blood from the surface of the 
body, first to stagna'e within, and then to speed through 
tbe lungs with inflammatory force. When children are 
old enough to run about briskly, there is far less risk 
to them from exposure to cold. It is injudicious, how- 
ever, even at that time of their lives, to expose them 
out of doors to the influence of cold and dangerous 
winds, The fasbion of leaving their legs uncovered in 
winter is as cruel as it is dangerous. Ou cold days, 
children above the age of two years should never be 
sent out of doors, unless they have recently taken a 

and hearty meal, 

If a child, on returning from a perambulator-ride or 
walk on a windy day, be thoroughly chilled —*‘ nipped 
with the cold —it should be at once placed in a warm 
bath, or between hot blankets, aud should be given some 
hot fluid to induce perspiration. By taking these mee- 
sures to restore warmth and to promote the free action 
of the skin, an attack of inflammation of the lungs may 
be prevented. | 

me cases of inflammation of the chest of infants are 
the result of ne to keep the nursery at an 
equable temperature. If the air of a nursery 


2 
hot at one time of the day, and allowed to get chilly at_ 


another, the health of an infant cannot fail to be pre- 
judicial affected. During cold and wintry days, it 
should always be kept moderately warm, and the tem- 

ture should not be allowed to vary more than five 
degrees. Although it is always desirable to kee 
infants warm, yet it must not be forgotten that hot air 
weakens them even more quickly than it oppresses 
adults. It is owing to their acute sensibility to varia. 
tions of temperature that they suffer so much from 
inflammatory diseases of the chest, which are compara- 
tively rare amongst adults. 


The reader has now material to form some 
opinion of the value of thia work. Our own 
opinion has already been given. 


“THE LIGHT OF ASIA”* 


Mr. Arnold has in this poem essayed a very 
perilous task. Magnificent as is the theme of 
the great Buddha, and inapiring as is his story 
and elevated his teaching, it is difficult to bring 
the man himself and his life close to Western 
minds. A song or a hymn might suggest some- 
thing of ite purity, ite mystic ardour, its lofty 
aspiration after truth, and the self-denials it 
demanded and supported; but it would do no 
more than 8 a special phase of it, and 
the effort to make poetry reflect to Europeans 
not only the inspiration of that life, but in 
some measure the circumstances and very 
form and pressure of it, seems too ambitious, 
Mr. Arnold tells us in his preface :— | 


The Buddba of this poem—if, as need not be doubted 
he really steed — wae born on the borders of N epaul 
about 620 before Christ, at Kusingarah, in Oudh. In 
point of age, therefore, most other creeds are youthful 
compared with this venerable roligion, which has in it the 
eternity of a universal h: pe the immortality of a bound - 
less love, an indestruct ble element of faith in final 

and the proudest assertion ever made of human 
eedom. The extravagances which disfigure the record 
aod practice of Buddhism are to be referred to that 
inevitable d ation which priesthoods always ivflict 
upon grant t eas committed to their charge, The power 
aud sublimity of Guatama’'s doctrines should be estimated 
by their influence, not by their interpreters, nor b 
that innocent but laay aod ceremonious church whic 
arisen on the foundations of the Buddhistic Brot her- 
dor“ a.“ I bave put my re into a Budd- 
hist’s mouth, because to appreciate the spirit of Asiatio 
thoughts they should be regarded from the Oriental 
point of view, and neither the miracles which consecrate 


ght of Asia; or, the Great Renunciution. 
Being the Life and Teaching of Guatama, Prince of 
* aos Founder of Buidbiem As told in verse by 


uddhist, By Epwin ARNOLD, M. A., 


in Star of India, Author of the 


(reübaeg ot Lord Dalhousie's Administration,” 0, ke. 


this record, nor the philosophy which it embodies, 
could have been otherwise so naturally reproduced. 
The doctrine of transmigration, for instance— 
startling to modern minds—was established and 
thoroughly accepted by the Hindoos of Buddba’s time; 
that period when Jerusalem was being taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when Niveveh was falling to the Medes, 
and Marseilles was founded by the Phosnicians. The 
exposition here offered of so antique a system is of 
necessity incomplete, and, in obedience to the laws of 
poetic art, passes rapidly by many matters philoso. 
phically most important, as well as over the lorg 
ministry of Guatama. But my purpose has been 
obtained if any just conception be here conveyed of 
the lofty character of this noble prince and of the 
general purport of his doctrines. 

Mr. Arnold has been wise in the dramatic 
medium he has chosen, which gives a certain 
air of verisimilitude to much in the poem: but 
we are not quite so sure that the peculiar 
form of blank verse be has adopted is 80 
well suited for his purpose as would other 
irregular metres, such as some of those Southey 
used in his Curse of Kehama,” or Mr. Sher- 
ring in his recent Iudian poem. Mr. Arnold 
might, however, have much to say in justifi- 
cation of his choice; though there is one serious 
disadvantage. It is this, that ever and anon 
our mind is recalled by a peculiarity of rhythm 
to famous passages in Tennyson or other poets, 
aod a kind of mixed impression produced. 
Blank verse, unless in the hand of a master, is 
more prone to this than almost any other metre; 
and it cannot be said that Mr. Arnold bas 
wholly escaped from it. It would be easy to 
establish what we have now said by instances; 
but for this we really have not the space. We 
prefer to give as a specimen of Mr. Arnold’s 
aty le an extract from a passage which presents 
Buddha in a very striking position :— 

Whom, when they came unto the riverside, 

A woman—dove-eyed, young, with tearful face 

And lifted hands—saluted, bending low ; 

% Lord, though art he, she said, who yesterday 

Had pity on me in the fig grove here, 

Where i live lone and reared my child; but he 

Straying amid the blossoms found a snake, 

Which twined about his wrist, whilst he did laugh 

And tease the quick forked tongue and open mouth 

Of that cold playmate, But alas! ere lon 

He turned so pale aud still, I could not thin 

Why be should cease to play, and let my hreast 

Fall from his lips. And one said, ‘ He is sick 

Of pvison,’ and another, ‘ He will die,’ 

But I, who could not lose my precious boy, 

Prayed of them physic, which might bring the light 
Back to his eyes; it was su very small 

That kiss mark of the serpent, and I think 

It could not hate him, gracious as he was, 

Nor burt him in his sport. And someone said, 

There is a holy man upon the hill— 

Lol now he passeth in the yellow robe— 

Ask of the Rishi if there be a cure ä 

For that which ails thy son.“ Whereon I came 

Trembling to thee, whose brow is like a God’s, 

And wept and drew the face-cloth from my babe, 

pte ge thee tell what simples might be good, 

And thou, great sir! didst spurn me not, but gaze 

With — eyes, and touch with patient hand; 

Then draw the face-cloth back, saying to me, 

Vea! little sister, there is that might beal 

Thee first, and him, if thuu weuldst fetch the thing: 

For they who seek physicians bring to them 

What is ordained. Therefore, I pray thee, find 

Black mustard seed, atola; only mark 

Thou take it not from any hand or home 

Where father, mother, child, or slave hath died ; 

It shall be well if thou canst find such seed“ 

Mr. Arnold has undoubtedly made himself 
master of his subject. He has realised the 
character of Buddba thoroughly; has dwelt 
upon the master’s words and deeds till they 
have become significant to him of spirit and 
purpose; and he has embodied all this in 
finished and sometimes powerful verse. Not- 
withstanding all this, we are afraid that his 
audience will not be nearly so large as it 
deserves to be; though doubtless his book will 
have the effect of 1 to Max Müller 
or to Barthélemy St. Hilaire for more and 
clearer information about this wonderful 
prophet, who addressed so many deep things to 
the spirit of man. 


TWO NOVELS.,* 


„The Two Miss Flemiogs is a distinct 
advance both in construction and in power 
upon the authoress’s previous novel. There is 


n firmer grasp of plot and a sharper deflui- 


tion of character. The Miss Fleming who, 
notwithstanding all her grave errors, will be 
found to be most attractive is Oassaudra, 
otherwise Sandra,” the child of a marriage 
between Colonel Fleming and a Venetian girl of 
aristocratic descent, The first chapter introduces 
us to the good-for-nothing widowed colonel 
dying on board of the yacht of his friend 

rayton, to whom, on bis deathbed, he commits 
his young danghter, to be married to him in 
course of time. The bond is ratified by the two 
peers most concerned. Cassandra, atter her 
ather’s death, retires to Malta to live in the 


* The Two Miss Flemings. By the Author of Rare 
Pale Margaret.” (Sampson Lowand Co.) A Parisian 
tion of Adolphe Belot’s “ La Sul- 

By H. Mainwaring DUNSTAN. 


—— — 
house of a friend. Circumstances, however, 
oblige her to ask her father’s brother in Eng- 
land to receive her. But why doesnot Drayton 
marry her? Then he confesses that he has 
been married for fifteen years; his wife, ever 
since a few days since the marriage, having been 
confined as a hopeless lunatic. This situation, 
of course, is not new, but it was possibly neces- 
sary for the development of Cassandra’s cha- 
racter. The girl passionately refuses to give 
him up, notwithstandiog all Drayton’s explana- 
tions and the remonstrances of friends. She 
will wait, and will hold him to his engagement. 
So it is arranged, and he at once quits the 
scene for India, she going toEngland. The life 
in England is admirably described—thecharacter 
of her uncle, the squire, a passionate tyrant 
who had hated his brother, aud who bestows a 
good portion uf bis hate on the niece, especially 
being drawn with great power. The squire’ 
daughter does not interest us much. She is to) 
submissive and altogether wants character, but 
she isa good foil to her cousin Sandra. As time 
goes on, Sandra gets tired of the tame life sheis 
living. A Colonel Piers, destined by the uncle 
for her cousin, appears upcu the scene, and not 
having heard from Drayton, the temptations of 
wealth and position prove too great for her ill- 
regulated southern temperament, and she 
marries the colonel. What afterwards happens 
may in part, but not altogether, be guessed. 
If this had been a French novel we know what 
would have happened, but it is Eoglish—with a 
difference, and none of the prop riaties are vio- 
lated. There are some fiue scenes in this work 
—some in the last volume are especially good 


| and altozether the writer is to Le congratulated 


upon a distinct success. 

„A Parisian Sultana” is a translation from 
M. Belot by the same competent hand to which 
was due tho translation of the author's A 
Tragedy Indeed.” The title is rather a mis- 
nomer, for, after all, there is nothing of the 
sultana in the heroine. The plot is simple, but 
curious— not to say extravagant. The so-called 
Sultana is the young widow of the Baron de 
Gueran—a famous African explorer—who is 
reputed to have died in the middle of Africa. 
The charming widow, after his death, 
receives three unexceptionable offers ot 
marriage. One evening she summons the 
three lovers to her residence, informs them 
of her intention to go to Africa to the scene of 
her husband's death, and proposes that they 
should accompany her, and that she will give 
her decision respecting their offers on their 
return, One is prevented from going: the 
others, with the necessary servants and a 
middle-aged, strong-minded English companion 
to the baroness, consent, and the journey is 
undertaken, We need not follow the travellers. 
Virtually this book is a lightly constructed, 
skilful resumé of all the information that we 
have about Central Africa. M. Belot has made 
himself master of the subject, and has strung 
everything eee with a mixture of romantic 
episodes, of broad humour, and in charming 
style. The journey is accomplished, and at the 
end the three candidates for the Sultana’s hand 
—the one who stayed behiud having followed 
to meet the others, find the baron alive but in 
captivity, and are able to save him from death. 
Something more might be added, but it would 
not be fair to the author to do so—suffice it to 
say that this is not the end. M. Belot 
describes savage character, customs, and 
scenery with great force. Certainly one or 
two African nations are introduced by him of 
whom. we have not heard before, but that does 
not much matter. The book is not only a good 
book of travels, but a clever and thoroughly 
original romance. 


a 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS, 


Speaking of the Reviews generally, they are a)! 
very rich this month in subjects treated in an inte- 
resting manner. One subject is common to two: 
„China, by Sir Walter H. Medhurst in the Con- 
temporary, and by Herbert Giles in the Fortnightly. 
These papers should be read together ; they are of 
much practical value to the politician, commercial 
man, and all who care for missionary enterprise. 
Sir W. H. Medhurst savs :— 


Chiva, nationally considered, isin a state of decline, 
The very efforts which the more enlightened amongst her 
statesmen are pow making towards rescuing her from 
the collapse which threatens show how desperate they 
consider ber case, and bow anxious they are to prevent 
or even delay the catastrophe, Her history, it is 
true, shows that although she has through 
a series of such periedical lapses, she bas ever exbibited 
a wonderful power of recuperation more or less effec- 
tive in its nature and exteot, But these changes have 
been experienced at times when she was comparatively 
isolated from the rest of the world. Her political crises 
were never before oumplicated by the inter of 
a foreign element, such as must be the case in any 
revolution through which she 
It may not be 
China to be Rvssianised, bu 1 
native for her people to be subjected to the sway of 0 
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almost supreme we are in her trade as compared 
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civilised and civilising Power than to become the prey 
to interminable civil wars. It will be better, moreover, 
for England and other nations, whose interest in the 

uestion is mainly commercial, that China’s millions 
should be brought under a vigorous and progressive 
Government, able and willing to develop the vast 
resources at their oon I than that they should deci- 
mate themselves and ruin their country by perpetual 
internecine strife. 


Mr. Giles treats of China in its relation to other 
Powers—chiefly England. He shows how impor- 
tant in a commercial sense China is to us, and how 


with other nations. Unfortunately in our social 
relations we are proud and exclusive. He says, 
% As to anything like social intercourse with the 
inhabitants of the country, the thing is quite 
unknown, even in the faintest sense of the 
term. The Chinese merchant is in fact a 
man of neither education nor refinement, and no 
English gentleman would condescend to associate 
with him upon terms of friendship and equality.” 
A very long account is given of our missions in 
China, too long to quote or even to summarise ; 
but it is too important to be passed by without the 
notice of missionary societies. 

The Contemporary has other articles which 
deserve notice, chiefly, in our opinion, the con- 
clasion of the series on Comte, by Professor Caird. 
They form by far the most generous and acute 
criticism which we have seen of the Positive Philo- 
sophy. They ought not to lie forgotten in the pages 
of a monthly review, but should have, as they 
deserve, an independent existence amongst books. 
Karl Blind publishes a fierce indictment against 
Russia, under the title of ‘‘ Conspiracies in Russia 
under the Reigning Czar,” which is horrible in its 


and religion. 


details of cruelty to political prisoners. Students 
of the Bible should read The First Sin, as recorded 
in the Bible and in Ancient Oriental Tradition,” by 
F. Lenormant. The facts given are, to say the 
least, curious ; the reader can accept M. Lenor- 
mant’s inferences or draw others for himself. 
The Nineteenth Century opens with a long—too 
—paper on Recreation,” which is a report of 
a lecture delivered before the National Health 


Society. A Dialogue on Human Happiness,” by 
W. H. Mallock, is, like all this author's ethical 


writing, disfigured by exaggeration, inconsistent, 
and affected. It is a poor business for a grown 
man to occupy himself with—that of discussing 
whether life be worth living, and whether happiness 
is possible or not. Still, it is one that can be con- 
ducted with seriousness, and must be conducted by 
worthy people, if truth is to be reached. Mr. 
Mallock’s flippant, well-to.do pleasure-seeker will 
certainly not solve any great moral problem. We 
doubt whether Mr, Mallock will. M. About con- 
tributes a vigorous defence of Jules Ferry’s bill. The 
Republic has in the Jesuits bitter, crafty, and un- 
scrupulous foes. The writer says :— 

It is in the name of li that people now seek to 

shield the implacable of every French liberty 
from an application of the laws. It is because we are 
living under a Republic that the Jesuits, after having 
striven hard to strangle it, crave permission to inoculate 
the rising generations with their hatred of it. 
This is the strength of M. About’s defence of the 
bill, and it goes far to justify its authors. An un- 
usually original and brilliant article on the course 
of philosophy among the Jews is from the pen of 
Joseph Jacob, He traces the conception of the 
God of Israel from the earliest time to Spinoza, and 
ventures to predict a yet further modification 
which that conception will receive. It is written 
as a criticism upon Kuenen’s method; but it is as 
fatal in its effect upon Revelation as the method it 
disowns. Of literary articles there are three— 
the Poems of C Tennyson Turner,” by James Sped - 
ding; The Political Novels of Lord Beaconsfield,” 
by T. E. Kebbel, which turns iato an argument on 
personal government ; and a very interesting paper 
by Mr. Froude on A Cagliostro of the Second 
Century.” 

The Fortnightly Review has, beside the Present 
State of China,” already noticed, two articles of 
a political character: ‘‘ German Politics,” by H. 
Tuttle ; and Macedonia, by J. Kinnaird Rose. 
In political economy there are two— The Coming 
Land Question,” by J. Boyd Kinnear, noticed by us 
elsewhere, and The Wages Fund Theory,” by 
Henry Sidgwick. In philosophy Mr. W. L. 
Courtney gives, under the title The New Psycho- 
logy,” a comprehensive summary of a movement 
which bas been taking place in mental and moral 
science for some years past. Dwelling first upon 
the differences which exist between Mr. Mill and 
the late Mr. G. H. Lewes, he remarks that they 
are such as to ‘‘amount, if not to an absolute 
revolution, at all events to a development which 
almost initiates a new order of things.” The 


gauses of this change are said to be in the 


study of biology. It is biology which has brought 
about the recognition of the organism as one 
of the elements of psychological research. 
This movement is evident to anyone who has any 
acquaintance with the philosophical literature of 
the day. And it isin our opinion a very hopefal 
eign.. It is a result of applying the scientific 
method of investigating these difficult problems. 
The subject is one that is deserving of the attention 
of others than philosophical students. It has its 
practical side, and will be fonnd to affect morals 
Mr. Courtney notices this in the 
close of his article, but the passage is too long to 
quote ; but its range may be seen by a single con- 
sideration. The philosophy of experience, as it is 
called, seemed a few years ago to be supreme, and 
by its advocates was regarded as unassailable. It 
is now seen to be sapped in its foundation. 
There is of course no return to the à priori 
method, or to a belief in the views of the 
Bishop of Worcester which Locke exposed, 
but the movement has been spiral, and 
continuous. In physical science the analysis 
of phenomena has been carried so far as to leave 
nothing for base save matter and motion. In phy- 
siology the recoil from materialism is so great that 
one of our latest writers suggests motion may be 
a mode of feeling.” There is hope for a pure spiri- 
tual faith even amongst the philosophers, Two 
literary articles and the usual summary of home 
and foreign affairs make up a thoroughly good 
number of the Fortnightly. ‘‘ Maxims and Wisdom,” 
by G. A. Simcox, is an essay that seems to have no 
plan in it, unless it be the illustration of the theme 
that sages and nations are seldom wise for them- 
selves. He says: 


Israel was wise in literature; and now that it bas 
been dispersed among the nations and scattered among 
the countries, it has become wise in conduct too; but 
when the people dwelt in their own land, their own 
wise men condemned their folly. 


The most striking thing about the books of Hebrew 
wisdom is, we are told, their magnificent persis- 
tent optimism.” This is said in contrast to the 
pealms and prophecies, The collection of Hebrew 
maxims given is very full, A discursive passage on 
the conduct of life as a plan and an art has a good 
reference to Horace and Prosper Mérimee, and their 
kind of life. Lord Bacon’s career is, of course, 
reviewed, but Goethe yields the largest and richest 
store of maxims, There is one, however, of the 
reviewers on Goethe's fatalism which is as good as 
anything he himself ever said. It is that ‘‘ resis- 
tance to fatalism is not the recognition of responsi- 
bility, but the inculcation of endeavour in some 
definite rational direction.” ‘*‘ Two Men of Letters,” 
by George Saintsbury, is a contrast between Théo- 
phile Gautier and Charles Lever, very much to the 
depreciation of the latter, and we may add very 
justly 80. | 

The International Review has nothing which calls 
for special notice this month, but it is very read- 
able. Mr. P. H. Hamerton contributes an account 
and a criticism of Rubens, which will commend 
itself to most who know his works. A Murdered 
Nation is the title of an article upon a Circassian 
tribe utterly cleaned out by Russian greed and 
strength. The narrative is sickening. It concludes 
with two sentences worth quoting :— 

The man‘iest and most beautiful race of our century, 
and, beyond all comparison, the bravest of any age or 
country of our earth, bas been exterminated to make 
room for the besotted dregs of a vicious despotism. 
And this :— 

The Nemesis of history deals with nations, not with 

individuals, and the next general insurrection of 
Southern Russia may prove that tyranny has reached 
the term of its power, if it has made deliverance more 
desirable than life itself. 
The Rev. George Washburn, writing from Con- 
stantinople on England and Turkey, condemns our 
Government for the part it took in the negotiations 
between Turkey and Russia. He considers that 
the former would be better off now if England and 
Austria had allowed the San Stefano Treaty to 
stand. 


as 


The proposed observatory on Mount Etna, at a 
height of 9,652 feet, will be the second highest 
building of its kind, the most lofty observatory in 
the world being situated at Pike's Peak, Colorado, 
at an elevation of 14,336 feet above the sea level. 
The directors of the Hibbert Lectures recently 
asked M, Renan to come to London and give six or 
eight lectures on the influence of Rome in the forma- 
tion of Christianity. 
siderable sum as an inducement. He has 
just replied :—‘‘ The subject,” he says, is no 
doubt an attractive one, but six or eight lectures 
means a book and the sojourn of a month in London. 
In the present state of my work and my duties in 
the College of France it would be difficult forme to 
make so long a parenthesis (sic), I will be able to 


give three or four readings.” This latter offer 
will be accepted. 


M. Renan was offered a cop · 


— 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE IN 
SWITZERLAND. — 


The Evangelical Alliance held its seventh general 
Conference in the quaint old city of Basle last week, 
There were 1,600 members or delegates present, 
Of these, twenty were from France, 500 from 
Germany—the accredited delegates from that 
country being allowed a free railway pass by the 
Government. England and America sent 400, the 
others being from Switzerland proper, Austria, 
Italy, and Spain. The weather being very fine, a 
number of tourists have also contrived to make 
Basle a resting-place, and help to swell the aggre. 
gate if they do not add to the representative 
character of the assembly. 

The conference opened on Monday, in St, 
Martin’s Church. The chair was occupied by the 
President of the Swiss Alliance, . Charles 
Sarasin, ex-Councillor of State, who was sur- 
rounded on the platform by clergymen, ministers, 
and laymen of every denomination. The Chairman, 
who spoke in German, began his address by express. 
ing the pleasure it had afforded the people of Basle 
to welcome the Alliance within its borders. It was 
a great thing to see various nationslities repre- 
sented in the great gathering within the walls of 
Basle that day. Such a meeting was one which 
overstepped the bounds of nationality, suppressed 
national antipathies, and cultivated only what was 
conciliatory, which was all the more necessary 
considering events of a painful character in the 
recent political history of the two nations on whose 
borders Basle formerly and even now in a certain 
sense stood. This gave to their meeting a character 
of more than ordinary interest. He himself, if he 
might be allowed a personal allusion, was an incorpo- 


ration of what he should like to see brought about 


between the Christians of these two great nations. 
Many generations ago his family had been expelled 
from France for their religious faith. Long residence 
in Basle from generation to generation had grafted on 
his French blood German culture, with mode and 
tone of thought and feeling, and just as these ele- 
ments were blended peacefully in his person ao he 
hoped that the fundamental idea of the Alliance, 
which was that of conciliation and reconciliation, 
would be realised in the fraternal intercourse and 
harmonious working of these two great nations 
whose representatives were now assembled in Basle. 
The Alliance was no council in which to discuss 
doctrines and promulgate doctrinal decrees, While 
demanding unity in certain grand concrete dogmas 
and facts touching the personal work of Christ and 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures, it recognised 
the existence of wide differences on subordinate 
questions, The Alliance, therefore, could never 
ask any of its members what his relation was to a 
peculiar ecclesiastical organisation, but simply what 
was his relation to Christ. And as in the indi- 
vidual so he hoped it would be in their experience 
as Christian Churches. But the assembly ought | 
not only to be a witness to Christendom, it ought 
also to bear practical fruit. If the difficulties they 
had to contend with were great, they must not 
despair of overcomivg them. When Richard II., 
as given in their English Shakespeare, had to 
face fear ful odds, his words to his soldiers were, 
Look not to the ground, ye favourites of a King; 
look high.” So in like manner, although they also 
had to face fearful odds, he would say to his 
brethren one and all, You are engaged in a great 
and glorious warfare; look not to the 44 ye 
favourites of the King of Kings, but look high.” 
1 
eports were then presented on the religious 

state of Protestantism in Switzerland by Dr. 
Giider, of Berne; Germany, by Dr. Cromer, 
Greifswald; France, by M. Babut, of Nismes. One 
had been prepared on the religious state of Great 
Britain by the Rev. Edward Bligh, which was read 
in French, At the afternoon sitting Dr. Van 
Oosterzee, Utrecht, gave an account of religion in 
Holland; Dr. Von Tardy, Vienna, on religion in 
Austria; Dr. Schaff, New York, and Dr. Von 
Scheele, Upsala, on the state of Scandinavia. These 
reports presented such views of the state of public 
feeling in these countries as made it clear that a 

reat struggle is going on between the claims of 
ree thought on the one hand and clerical authority 
on the other; while, as an intermediate question, 
the connection between Church and State was pre- 
sented as one which, even in Republican Switzer- 
land, was becoming one of serious conflict, Along 
with all this, statistics were given in relation to 
Christian work in all these countries, which were 
held as sufficient to show that moral and religious 
forces were at work which, through voluntary reli - 
gious and educational institutions, were accompli: h- 
ing much good, while the great principles of religious 
freedom were becoming more and more recognite 
by the State. 

In the evening there was a large gathering to 
hear a paper by the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, of London, 
on The Connection between Basle and Early Eng- 
lish Protestants.” He contrasted the gathering of 
peoples in that assembly representative of all 
nations with a meetirg held in Basle 450 years 9g0. 
Christendom was then in a very divided state, 
for the epirit of religious inquiry was breaking out, 
and the great moot point was, in all theological 
controversy, ‘‘ Where lies the ultimate authority 
for religious beliefs—in Popes, in Councils, or in the 
Word of God?” They met that day in times of 
somewhat different 4 but of still deeper 
and wider agitation, for the question now was, not 
only whether the Church or the Bible was the final 
test of truth, but also whether reason or revelation 
should be our guide as to the highest of all subjects 
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which could affect the present and future interests 
of the human family. But how vast the difference 
between that famous Council at Basle and the Evan- 
gelical Alliance Conference of that day! Under 
what different aspects was union regarded by the 
two assemblies? The one aimed at uniformity, at 
a precise and definitely-expressed agreement of 
opinion, in relation to theological and ecclesiastical 
ints, which might be enforced on all Christendom 
y pains and penalties, and even death, toa recreant 
brother. The other sought to promote unity, 
holding. after the experience of ages, that unifor- 
mity was impossible, and that true unity could not 
only be attained, but was compatible with a hearty, 
loving, sympathetic Christian fellowship throughout 
the family of the redeemed. He then contrasted 
the appearance of the two meetings, traced out the 
history of the followers of John Huss, and, in a 
long and exceedingly able and interesting historical 
review of the history of the Reformation, showed 
that Protestant England was not only indebted to 
Basle for men, but for principles; and, 3 
the two with the work of Calvin at Geneva an 
John Knox in Scotland, contended that the outcome 
of those early struggles was not only religious free- 
dom in Europe, but, mainly through the Puritans 
of England, the religious life and progress 
America. Their simple reliance now, as then, was 
the Gospel of Christ, and freedom to preach and 
practise its heaven-born truths, 


Tuesday morning was devoted to the delivery of 
addresses by Professor C. Von Orelli, Basle, and Dr. 
Godet, of Neuchatel, on the Immutability of the 
Gospel of the Apostles.” In the afternoon the topic 
for discussion was ‘‘ Evangelisation in France and 
in Belgium.” M. Lelieore, a well-known Methodist 
minister in France, read a paper on the work of 
evangelisation now carried on in that country. He 
dwelt in warm-hearted terms on the wonderful 
recovery of France after the terrible humiliation in 
1870-1, and expressed his thorough conviction that 
the conversion of France to Christ would be followed 
by the conversion of the whole world. He then 
spoke of evangelistic agencies which were in opera- 
tion before the war, such as the Evangelical 
Societies of France and Geneva, the Central Society, 
the Bible and Tract Societies, all more or less sub- 
stantially aided by English societies. He then 
noticed efforts that had been made since the war, 
and referred to the operations of Mr. McAll and 
others. What is known as The Inner Mission“ 
was established at Nismes immediately after the 
defeats of 1871-2. This attempt to engage all 
true Christian people in their respective neighbour- 
hoods for the promotion of the truth had been 
only very partially successful, but through evan- 
gelistic tours which the mission has set on foot 
much has been done to advance Christ’s kingdom. 
The hope was expressed that through the efforts of 
the committee recently formed in Paris in connec- 
tion with this mission much would be done to help 
forward this good work. The Rev. R. S. Ashton, 
secretary of the Evangelical Continental Society, 
then read his paper in French on Mr. McAll’s 
Work : its method and advantage.” After a brief 
statement of the history of the: movement a few 
statistics were presented, showing that in Paris 
there are now twenty-three stations, with room for 
more than 5,000 hearers. At the meetings held at 
the Salle Evangélique last year, there were no less 
than 100,000 persons. The total attendance at 
each station during the week is set down at nearly 
half a million. Dr. Fisch, of Paris, followed, and 
besought all to pity poor France, and to help in 
this hour of spiritual need, when such marvellous 
openings are occurring everywhere for the presen- 
tation of the truth. Professor Emile Comba, of 
Florence, next read an interesting paper on Italy, 
abounding in many touches of humour, and giving 
many quotations from contemporary writers, al 
indicative of a longing for a new and better religion 
than that of Rome. At the same hour in the 

French Church there was a lively meeting on 
Sunday-schools, when some valuable information 
was given on this comparatively new institution in 
France. Addresses were delivered by Dr. T. D. 
Anderson (New York); the Rev. Dr. Dykes 
(London), who expressed deep sywpathy with Sir 
Charles Reed under the heavy domestic affliction 


which prevented his attendance; Dr. Schaff and 
Mr, Dardlicher. | 


At various sittings the foreign delegates discussed 
Christianity and modern society“ and Our duty 
to the working classes in St. Martin's Church, 
and ‘ Efforts in view of the religious awakening in 
the East,” in the Great Hall, on papers read by 
Professor Wach, of Leipsic ; M. Steinheil, manu- 
facturer, Alsace; and Dr. Fabri, of Barmen. From 
all these it appeared evident that an unsettlement 
of former beliefs is felt everywhere, that a spirit 
of inquiry has been evoked, and the need for new 
adaptations in the application of practical rather 
than theoretical or even commonly received theo- 
logical doctrines was every day becoming more 
apparent. The Cbristian and anti-Christian 
influence of the Press on the Nation was the 
subject of able papers by Dr. E. De Presseneé, of 
Paris, and the Rev. L. B. White, M. A, of London, 

th speakers gratefully acknowledging the good 
done aud carefully discriminating as to evils in- 

erent to a free system of periodical and other 
popular literature. But the chief interest lay in 
the Anglo-American system, where „the present 
state of religious liberty” again came on tor dis- 
cussion. The petition from the oppressed Christians 
of Prague and other places in Bohemia having been 
remitted to a committee to consider and report, a 
memorial as drawn by that committee was read and 


explained by the Rev. William Arthur on Thursday. 
The memorial was to the following effect :— 

The seventh General Conference of the Evangelical, 
Alliance in Basle, Switzerland, assembled here, have 
receive from members of a religious community not 
recognised by the State in Prague and its neighbour- 
hood representations, as shown by the documents hereto 
attached, respecting infringements of their liberty of 
faith and conscience in the exercise of their rights of 
public worship, and even in the exercise of family 
worship, which they, in contradiction of the guarantees 
contaided in the Constitution of the State, have had to 
suffer, which sufferers, as they infurm us, have made an 
appeal to the Supreme Government of Austria and have 
not hitherto received redress, or even an answer, And 
this Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, under a 
sentiment of fraternal sympathy, esteems it a duty to 
associate itself with the petitioners, and begs to present 
to the Supreme Goverument of Austria, with profound 
respect and due confidence, its petition, praying that as 
speedily as possible it may grunt the rojuests of our 
brethren in faith an answer whereby these questions 
may be decided in a sense favourable to toleration and 
liberty. 

Some discussion ensued as to the best mode of 
presenting this memorial to the Emperor of Ger- 
many, when it was resolved to recommend that the 
General Conference, assuming that it will adopt the 
memorial, shall appoint a deputation representing 
all the sections of the Alliance to go with it to 
Berlin. In view of the appointment of this deputa- 
tion, Mr. W. M‘Arthur, M.P., suggested that it 
might be well to constitute it a special committee 
to watch over the interests of religious freedom 
over all the Continent, and that would perhaps save 
time and labour in having to deal with local cases 
of oppression. It was remarked in the course of 
the conversation that Lord Salisbury had been 
always ready to take up such cases as were within 
the cognisance of his office, and the Conference 
8 ly expressed its sense of obligation to the 

nglish Foreign Secretary. | 

The Conference then took up some cases con- 
nected with Greece, in which the nghts of parents 
not of the orthodox schools to have their children 
educated without the interference of the authorities 
of the Greek Church had been interfered with. A 
long correspondence from one of the English Blue- 
books was read by Mr. Samson, the secretary of the 
Alliance at Berlin, from which it appeared that 
Lord Salisbury had instructed Lord Lyons to re- 
monstrate against these interferences, and, in 
harmony with the other Powers, show the Greek 
Government that it had been provided by the sixty- 
second article of the Treaty of Berlin that ‘‘any 
cession of territory must be subject to the condition 
that the Greek Government shall bestow upon its 
new subjects in the added territory the same liberty 
in respect tothe exterior practice upon ite new subjects 
as was conferred by the laws of the Ottoman Go- 
vernment.” This had been attended with the best 
results, and he felt satisfied that if the same course 
were pursued in regard to other cases of persecu- 
tion as had been adopted in this case Lord Salis- 
bury would be equally ready to entertain them. 
The Rev. Donald Fraser, while agreeing in this, 


thought it was not fair to place all these burdens on 


the shoulders of Lord Salisbury simply because he 
was the British Minister, and who perhaps had had 
most to do with the Berlin Treaty, and suggested 
that France and Italy should also be appealed to, 
seeing that both these nations had shown much 
interest in the case of Greece. Mr. M‘Arthur 
spoke to the same effect. The Rev. J. L. Gulick, 
from Saragossa, laid before the Alliance several 
cases of persecution in Spain, but these and others 
of a similar description were remitted to the 
British Committee to be dealt with as they might 
think best, 


On Wednesday evening the president, M. Charles 
Sarasin, gave a grand garden /ete in his grounds at 
the Reihen, a beautiful spot a few miles out of 
Basle. Over 1,500 members and delegates with 
some visitors were present, all being taken out by 
train and returned free of expense, and treated in 
@ princely style. The gardens were illuminated 
with variegated lamps, and altogether the fete was 
one of great splendour. 

The meetings of Friday morning were held in St. 
Martin's Church, the topics being Christianity 
and modern society,” Present state of missions 
to the heathen,” Results of missionary labour 
in India and Africa,” and other questions relatin 
to missionary operations amongst the heathen. The 
chief speakers were M. le Roi Breslau, Professor 
Christlieb, the Rev. W. Arthur, the Rev. Dr. 
Murray Mitchell, and Dr. Heman. In the after- 
noon the Conference took up as questions for con- 
sideration (1) the rivalry of various missionary 
operations ; (2) the application of the alphabet of 
Lepsius to the Chinese; and (3) the marriage of 
Hindoo children. In view of all that was said, it 
was felt that Christian missions to the heathen were 
making way, not so much on the old lines of 
hardened thought, expreseed in theologic forras 
with sharply-marked denominational limitations, as 
on the broad basis of the commonly-received truths 
of Christianity admitted to be fundamental, and 
— through educational and social means. 

ence, as Dr. Murray Mitchell showed, the natives 
begin to feel that they are part of our social system 
in India ; and even the women, formerly to a great 
extent inaccessible, are being brought into a higher 
position, morally and eocially as well as politically, 
than they ever occupied before, The marriage of 
Hindoo children was quite a new feature in mission 
work, and another important element in the civili- 
sation. Not any one of the societies now claimed 
exclusive right, or something akin to that, in work- 
ing the mission field, and it came out distinctly in 


eight o’clock there was another crowded 


the course of the discussions that, but for Ritualism 
here would be all but perfect harmony and cordial 
co-operation in missions to the heathen. Every 
speaker regretted the paucity of results, yet all 
were hopeful. Incidental references to the 
results which had attended the labours of the 
Vernacular Society in India were calculated to 
make the friends of missions to China hopeful 
of seeing a similar good work done among 
the Chinese. In bringing these discussions to a 
close, Mr. N. J. Fowler, of London, who presided, 
said he felt that the time had come when the mem - 
bers and delegates should express their warmest 
thanks to the committee, the authorities, and the 
friends in Basle for the admirable way in which 
they had arranged for these meetings, for the 
rincely hospitality of the president, and for the 
— reception which they had met with from the 
inhabitants of the city of Basle. (Applause.) 
General Field moved a formal resolution embodying 
these sentiments, which was spoken to by brethren 
representing different nations, and by accla- 
mation, the whole company singing a hymn of 
praise and thankegiving. In the evening there was 
a concert of sacred music in the Cathedral, — — 
ublio 
meeting in the Great Hall of the Vereinshaus 
to hear religious addresses in the German lauguage. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


The Scotsman says that at the solemnisation of a 
marriage in Albany-street Congregational Church, 
Edinburgh, on Thursday, there was a fall choral 
service, 

The Dean of Brussels has issued a circular for- 
bidding Catholics to send their children to the 

ublic schools, because they have been condemned 
by the Pope and the bishops. This fact puts an 
end to all the talk that has been going on relative 
to the conciliatory attitude of the Pope with 
regard to that question. 

Sunpay Banps.—Canon Basil Wilberforce has 
allowed the use of St. Mary’s Rectory grounds, 
Southampton, next Sunday, for the performance of 
the Sunday afternoon band. 

THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM AND THE SUNDAY 
QuEsTiIon.—The Home Secretary has promised to 
recommend the remission of the pecuniary penalty 
imposed by the law in the case of Girdlestone v. The 
Brighton Aquarium Company, and in announcing it 
he adds: — Mr. Cross being of opinion that the 
changes which he has been given to understand have 
been introduced by the Aquarium Company in the 
opening of that establishment on Sundays are such 
as to render it unobjectionable on the score of public 
morality, whilst it is a source of innocent and 
instructive amusement; and, as long as the com- 
pany continue such course of action respecting it, 

e is unable, as ut present advised, to see any valid 
reason for their being interfered with.” 

THe Rev. Davip Macrak, of Gourock, who has 
been deposed by the United Presbyterian Charch 
for alleged heresy, preached in two of the Esta- 
blished churches in Dundee on Sunday. He said, 
as in Paul’s day, there was a Judaical theology, 
narrow, bigoted, exclusive, that needed to be 
exposed and fought against—a theology that dis- 
torted the character and misinterpreted the revealed 
purposes of God, and made His Word of non · effeot 
through their traditions. That church was the 
truest which taught man to love God and one 
another, and that creed was the best which delivered 
man from false views and a slavish terror of God, 
and cruel ill-will and uncharitableness towards one 
another.—The Greenock U.P. Presbytery have 
decided not to take any legal 8 at present to 
obtain possession of the Gourock church now held 
by the adherents of the Rev. David Macrae. 

CLERICALISM IN FRaNcE.—The Paris co . 
dent of the Daily News writes on Thursday: — M, 
Littré, in an article in a Positivist review, con- 
demus any effort to subjugate by the secular arm 
Jesuit hostility to the Republic. The catholicism 
of universal suffrage, which draws a sharp line 
between the civil power and the Church, whose 
sacraments from baptism to the extreme unction it 
demands, should not, he writes, be disturbed by 
anything resembling persecution. ‘The great 
enemies of this sort of catholicism, which does not 
elect its Parliamentary representatives according to 
their religious opinions, are Ultramontanism, which 
would compel everyone to enter the Church, and 
Radicalism, which would wr everyone to leave 
it. Lourdes is the symbol of the former party; but 
the miraculous grotto M. Littré would war against 
with purely moral weapons. He would fight the 
Jesuit schools by gar oe en State College, and 
at once widening the University programme 
and retracting from it whatever is useless. The 
limit of State action should be to invest the Uni- 
versity alone with the right to confer es and to 
insist on religious teachers as well as lay, and also 
upon the establiehment of women diplomas for com- 
petent knowledge. M. Littré does not seem to 
think that the time is ripe to abolish the Concordat, 
which, however, soon or late, will be submitted to 
Parliamentary discussion, The beneficent action 
of the Republic is its best defence, and has enabled 
it to triumph over its enemies, though they formed 
the governing party for several years of ite exis- 
tence. Re nF anh should neither t nor 
persecute Jesuitry, but let it alone. ere should 
neither be State religion nor State irreligion. M. 


Littré dwells with satisfaction on the splendid re- 


sults of a régime based upon the ideas of libe 
and justice under which France enjoys profou 
calm. Every session her fiecal b are 


diminished, her revenue is greatly in excess of her 
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expenditure, the catholicism of universal suffrage 
is in favour of thie,régime, and supports it. Why 
disturb the happy ance of forces which sus- 
tainthe Republican against every other form of 
government ?” 

Mr. Cuitpers, M. P., ON THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.—Last week the Right Hon. H. C. E. 
Childers, M. P., presided at a public meeting held 
at Knottingley in connection with the reopening of 
a church in that town. He made a speech on the 
occasion, in the course of which he said: Did they 
not think that the time had come when their diffe. 
rent dioceses—under the lead of such prelates as 
their greatly-e-teemed Archbishop of York, for 
instance—whether, instead of giving to Convo. 
cation, as was at present proposed, additional 
powers to do certain matters, they could not 
acquire such a constitution for their Church 
as would relieve Parliament of a certain sort of 
responsibility which she was — = to possess as 
representing the laity? He did not see why the 
Church of England, connected with the State, 
should not e its own internal affairs just as 
well as the Established Church of Scotland managed 
its internal affairs—and managed them efficiently, 
and without scandal, and, from a business point of 
view, extremely well. He threw that out as one 
of the questions which he thought might be talked 
about, and which possibly might bear fruit before 
very — Then there was another matter in this 

ition which came very nearly home to all 
present, and about which he really thought it time 
E did id alittle. The Church of 
got, in the aggregate, a very hand- 

some income. But what they wanted to see was 
that this income should insome way be distributed 
a little leas rd than it was at present, so 
that those who did the work, and who had grown 
grey in doing it, should be remunerated in propor- 
tion to what they had done and what they bad still 
to do. He did not want everybody to be on a 
dead level as regarded stipend—that all the clergy, 
rectors, and vicars should get so much, and that 
all the curates, canons, and deans, &c., should get 
so much. He did not think that that would be at 
all a practical arrangement, or one fitting such a 
great branch of the Civil Service as the Church of 
gland, as an establishment, had been called. 
That was not the case in the Civil Service, nor in 
the Army, nor in any body in the good organisa- 
tion of which the State took an _ interest. 
Therefore he did not see why it should 
be the case with the Church. It seemed 
to be highly unnecessary and inconvenient that 
we should go on as we were doing now, making 
little trifling reforms here and there, but practically 


lea it entirely haphasard as to whether clergy- 
—— 0s hl be eosiving 
at they 

a certain kind 
men, of twice their 
uty, should be re- 


ery 

best thing to do was to improve it ; and, if ever 
the time oy ee when the Church was to meet 
enemies and attacks and difficulties, she should meet 
them in a satisfactory condition of organisation, and 
not in the hazard condition of organisation 
which she was in now. If they tried to reform 
this state of ge. re were told that it depended 
on difficulties 


Tue Srockroxr School Boarp.—The Town 
Clerk of Stockport has received a letter from the 
Edueation 3 7 ＋· Soles Sept. I, informiug him 
that the Lords of the Committee of Council in Bide 
cation propose shortly to issue an order for the 
dissolution of the school board of that borough, in 
compliance with an application of the Town Council 
unde: the 4let section of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1876). The Stock port School Board was formed 
nine years ago, and the excellent way in which it 
hes di its duties has been referred to 
during debates in Parliament. The number of 
children on the books of the public elementary 
schools in the borough in 1871 was 5,570, and in 
August this year the number has increased to 10,144. 
The movement for the dissolution of the board has 
been strenuously opposed by the Liberal party in 
the Town Council and school board, their conten- 
tion beiog that the school accommodation in the 
borough, although apparently ample for 
requirements, is not distributed so as to be con- 
venient for thechildrepv. Tue school board rejected 
an offer to hand two achools over to the board, and 
there are no board schools in the town. The 
Liberals wish to open board schools to compete 
with denomina echools, and bring down the 
— fees charged. The dissolution of the board 

prevent the opening of a board school, and the 
duties of the board will be performed by a 


resent. 


Geligions und Heuomtuntional Hetvs. 
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The Rev. G. A. Nicholls, of Latimer Congrega- 
tional Charch, Hull, has accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the church and congregation at Ponte- 
fract to the pastorate, and proposes to enter upon 
his duties there on Sunday, Nov. 2. 

Mr. Moody, the revival preacher, has jast Jaid 
the foundation stone of a schoolhouse which he is 
establishing at Northfield, Massachusetts. Among 
the articles placed under the stone was Mr. Sankey’s 
voice in Hold the Fort” phonographically pre- 
served on a sheet of tinfoil. 

Monmovutu.—The Rev. D. Nimmo bas intimated 
his intention of retiriog from stated pastoral work 
at the end of the present year. 

THe Free Cuurcn AND Foreicn Missroxs.— 
Fifty years have elapsed since Dr. Duff was sent as 
the first missionary of the Church of Scotland to 
India; and the Free Church Missions Committee 
have decided to commemorate the event by the 
institution of a jubilee fand. It is proposed to 
raise 25,000/. as a special thanksgiving contribution 
to the cause of foreign missions. 
LINTON. — Recognition services in connection with 
the settlement of the Rev. J. W. Green as 

of the church at Linton were held on the 26th 
ult. A sermon was preached in the afternoon by 
the Rev. E. Green, of Seaford (uncle of the pastor). 
A public meeting was held in the evening, pre- 
sided over by Mr. R. Horttum, when addresses 
were delivered by various ministers and others. 
All the services of the day were largely attended. 
Tue Rav. James Kituen, D. D., minister of the 
Firat Presbyterian congregation, Comber, county 
Down, died suddenly late on Thursday night, of 
heart disease, in Drogheda, where he had been 
residing at the seaside. Deceased was author of a 
number of religious works, the best known of which 
are Our Friends in Heaven” and Our Com- 
3 in Glory.“ He was brother to the Rev. 

r. W. D Killen, Professor of Church History in 

the General Assembly's College, Belfast, of which 
he is president. Deceased was in his sixty - fourth 
year. 7 
ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM IN NortH WALES. 
—The first half-yearly conference of the English 
Churches of Carnarvonshire was held on Monday 
at Penmaepmawr. The Rev. D. Davies presided, 
and representatives were present from Colwyn Bay, 
Upper Bangor Criccieth, Trefriw, Penmaenmawr, 
&c. Arrangements were made for the annual 
assembly of the North Wales Congregational Union 
at Upper Bangor in October, and the draft of the 
constitution was approved. Reports were presented 
from various stations, and recommendations rela- 
tive to several important openings were sent to the 
executive committee, which was represented by ite 
secretary, the Rev. Burford Hooke. 
Bartist Union oF GREAT BRITAIN AND [RE- 
LAND.—As stated in our last number the annual 
autumnal session of the Union will be held at 
Glasgow on Monday, Oct. 6, and following days. 
The chairman for the year is the Rev. George 
Gould, of Norwich. On the first evening there is 
to be a reception of the ministers and delegates, 
Next day, Tuesday, there will be various meetings 
in connection with the Baptist Missionary Society, 
including a designation and valedictory service in 
Adelaide-place Chapel. On Wednesday the presi- 
dent will deliver his address in the same place, and 
in the evening reports will be presented relative to 
the Annuity and Augmentation Funds and of the 
Educational Board, and for the election of com- 
mittees. In the evening sermons will be preached 
in various churches by the Kevs, A. G. Brown, of 
London; E. G. Gange. of Bristol; J. M. Stephens, 
M. A., of Newcastle-on-Tyne; and Jas. Owen, of 
Swansea. On Thursday morning the session of the 
Union will be resumed in Adelaide - place Church, 
when a paper will be read by the Rev. W. Medley, 
MA., classical tutor of Rawdon College, on 
The duty of Christians in times of doubt and 
scepticism.” In the evening there is to be a public 
meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall. Hugh Rose, Eeq., 
Edinburgh, will preside, and the Revs. J. T. Brown, 
of Northampton; J. O. Greenhough, M. A., of Lei- 
cester ; Dr. Landele, of Regent’s Park, London; 
and Dr. Willis, Q. C., are expected to deliver 
addresses. 

CoNGREGATIONAL UNION oF WaLES.— The eighth 
annual meeting of this Union was held in Liver. 
pool. On the 26th sermons were preached in the 
rr Chapel, Grove-street, by the Revs. 
H. Rees and P. Davis, and on the following day 
the conference assembled at the Tabernacle, 
Netberfield-road (the Rev. John Thomas, D. D., 

tor), and included upwards of 300 ministers and 
aymen, representatives from al] ts of Wales. 
Aiter devotional exercises, the chairman, Professor 
Morris, a paper on Protestantism and the 
modern — it, which created an excellent impres- 
sion. The Rev. J. R. Thomas, of Bethesda, Pem- 
brokeshire, also read a paper on Faith in its rela- 
tion to practical Christian life.” At the afternoon 
sitting the Rev. F. Samuel, of Swansea, gave an 
address on The Church as a teacher,” which was 
aang ag Sgt a discussed. At the evening meet- 
ing, C. R. Jones, J P., Llaufyllin, presided, and 
delivered a sbort address, in the course of which he 
said they were Christians first and Congrega. 
tionalists second, and they were Congregationalists 
in order that they might be the better Ubristians. 
—— Papers were read by the Rev. R. 
on The power of the voluntary prin - 


the Church itself”; and addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. D. Thomas (Cymmer) on ‘ Union and 
co-operation between Evangelical Christians,” and 
by the Rev. Herber Evans on The dangers to 
young men in large towns.” On Thursday the 
conference met in the Welsh Congregational Chapel, 
Park-road (the Rev. D. M. Jenkins, pastor). The 
subject for consideration at this meeting was the 
diaconate, introduced in a paper by Mr. J. Jones, 
after which a resolution was 1 1 commecding 
the paper to the attention of the churches, A 
resolution was passed in favour of the closing of 
public-houses in Wales on the Sunday, which ques. 
tion is to be brought before Parliament by Mr. 
John Roberts, M. P. The resolution was received 
with great favour. The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 
who accidentally came in during the sitting, was 
heartily received, and delivered a stirring and 
eloquent address at the close of the meeting. The 
afternoon meeting, held also in Park-road Chapel, 
was presided over by Mr. T. Williams, J.P., of 
Merthyr, the treasurer of the Union. The secre- 
tary (the Rev. D. Oliver, of Holywell) read the 
report of the executive for the year. A committee 
had been appointed to consider the subject 
of the improvement of congregational psal- 
mody. The power which the Union sought 
to exercise over the churches was moral power 
simply, and its resolutions were advisory merely, 
and not binding upon the members and charches in 
union. A resolution was passed requesting the 
executive to consider what means can be devised 
to improve the efficiency of the Sunday-schools in 
connection with the churches of the Union”; and 
another condemning the Government and express- 
ing a hope that a large majority of Liberals would 
be returned at the general election. In seconding 
this the Rev. Herber Evans said he was very much 
afraid that unless Liberals dropped their hobbies 
the same would occur at the next election as 
occurred at the last, and the rev. gentleman made 
an earnest appeal to all Nonconformist electors to 
give their united and vigorous gy to Lord 
Hartington as the leader of the Liberal party. 
Mr. C. R. Jones (Ulanfyllyn) eaid he wished 
that electors should regard the matter as a 
religious duty, and carry the religious spirit 
into their political actions. Wales was specially 
interested in the question of disestablishment. 
The resolution was carried with acclamation. The 
following resolation 1 death of Dr. 
Mullens was moved by the Rev. David Roberts, of 
Wrexham, seconded in feeling terms by Dr. Thomas 
Rees, and adopted unanimously :— 

That the meeting of the Welsh Congregational Union 
assembled at Liverpool has learned with much concern 
that Dr. Mulleps, who has so long and so emivcently 
served the London Missionary Society as its foreign 
secretary, has fallen a sacrifice to his zeal and enterprise 
in the cause of Christianity for Central Africa, and 
desires to record its high sense of the merits of the 
deceased ani ite sincere sorrow for his lamented 
demise, and to offer to the directors of the society its 
unfeigned sympathy for the serious loss they have 
sustained. | | 
The proceedings were brought to a close by a cordial 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 


Correspondence, 


— — 4 —ę— 


EMIGRATION TO NEW ZEALAND. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear SIn,—I gather from what appears in some 
of your contemporaries that a movement is on foo t 
for emigration en masse to New Zealand. No doubt 
the colony is all that an emigrant can desire. Land 
is cheap, wages are very high, the climate is good, 
and the local government welcomes good and 
industrious men. During the years 1876-7 I 
travelled in New Zealand more than 3,500 miles, 
both in the north and south islands, and can 
therefore speak from experience. I should like to 
call to remembrance that 1,200 Nonconformist 
emigrants sailed from England for New Zealand in 
June and July, 1862, The Government gave them 
57,000 acres of land, aud 2,500/. for making roads, 
the distance from the settlement to the city of 
Auckland being only from thirty-five to sixty miles. 
Dr. Halley, Ur. Landels, and other distinguished 
Nonconformist ministers identified themselves with 
the movement. However, the enterprise failed— 
miserably failed—because it was emigration en masse. 
As history repeats itself, will you allow me to 
draw attention to the prophecy which appeared 
in the Nonconformist of June 4; 1862, and ask 
you to reprint it for the information and warning 
of all whom it ay concern at the present time. 

I should also like to add that the New Zealand 
Official Handbooks record the fact, under the head 
of ‘‘ Auckland,” page 417, that the land 80 
alienated” from the Crown—rcferring to that 
granted for the Albertland settlement—has never 
been populated, and that in 1874 some of it was sold 
at two ehillings per acre. Having myself travelled 
over it, I can speak from experience. It is now 
being taken up by individual settlers. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


committee of the corporation, 


omas 
ciple,” and by Mr. W. L. Daniell, of Merthyr, 
upon The elements of disestablishment within 


| | J. BROOMBALL, J.P. 
Buroott, Surbiton, Surrey, Sept. 9, 1879. 
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THE NEW NONCONFORMIST COLONY. 
(From the Nonconformist, June 4, 1862.) 


The scene witnessed last Thursday at the East India 
Dock carries us back in imagination some two hundred 
years, and in spite of the disparity of circumstances, 
recalls more vividly than any recent event since the memo- 
rable exodus of the Pilgrim Fathers. On that day eight 
hundred emigrants, constituting the first portion of a 
thousand Nouconformists,“ after appropriate farewell 
services, and in the presence of mulvitudes of spectators, 
left our shores to found the new colony of Albertland, 
in the neighbourhood of Auckland. In that part of 
New Zealand land, to the extent of 57,000 acres, has 
already been allotted to the new settlers by the 
local Government. The movement has grown 
out of small beginnings, A few friends at 
Birmingham intending to emigrate to New Zea- 
land were desirous of enjoying the advantages 
and pleasures of association with othe:s of kindred 
sentiments, and made known their views. The scheme 
took, month by month the numbers swelled, till at 
length there was a small community of intending 
emigrants. Owing in a great measure to the per- 
severance and organising faculty of the secretary, Mr. 
Brame, this novel scheme of colonisation has thus far 
been well managed, and has succeeded in spite of great 
difficulties and discouragements, Whatever the issue, 
it is one of the notable events of this bicentenary year. 

The new colonists go forth attended by the prayers 
and hearty wishes of friends and spectators. Many, 
no doubt, are sanguine of their success; others— 
amongst whom we must include ourselves—watch the 
enterprise with more of solicitude than confidence. Some 
few notes of warning have already appeared in our 
columns, though we have not felt warranted in formally 
expressing our opinions on a project which has assumed 
a greater magnitude than we had originally expected. 
Now that the great bulk of the intending colonists are 
on their passage, a few remarks may help to moderate 
the expectations of those left behind, and prevent the 
premature starting of a similar undertaking. 

The theory on which the new colony is based is, at 
first sight, extremely captivating. What more natural 
than for men of like sentiments to emigrate together, 
and settle down in company at the ends of the earth, 
carrying with them the sacred fire of their common 
faith, their nationality, and their idiosyncrasies? But, 
on the whole, experience is adverse to such experiments. 
The Canterbury and Otago settlements, to go no further 
back, are a warning rather than an encouragemert to 
emigration en masse. To ensure success, such com- 
munities must start on the Spartan principle of 
sacrificing the individual to the common good—a con- 
tingency that few will be ready to accept. The advan 

es are unquestionable, but are more than counter- 
balanced by serious drawbacks. The new emigrants 
will probably obtain land on more favourable 
terms than if they went out singly; they 
will have friends to cheer them during their 
first struggles; they will at once plant in 
heir new settlement the civilising influences of the 
mother country. But, on the other hand, their 
choice of land is limited. Those who obtain the worst 
allotments, the least skilful and the unsuccessful, will 
become dissatisfied. Many, no doubt, will discover 
their unfitness for the hard life of clearing a virgin 
soil ; others willsoon come to think they can do better 
else where; and not a few, perchance, will become a 
burden to the rest. Under ordinary circumstances, 
colonies and colonial society are a slow growth. In the 
case of Albertland everything must for a time be 
experimental ; everyone bas to find his right position; 
and only after difficulties have been overcome, blunders 
painfully corrected, and dear-bought experience 
gained, can the colony be consolidated. In the stern 
struggle of life it will be strange if the principle on 
which the settlement was founded be not soou lost sight 
of ; the bond of union between its members greatly 
loosened, if not snapped asunder, and its whole com- 
plexion eventually changed. 

As a colony, therefore, we have little expectation 
that Albertland will, after a few years of experience, retain 
many of the original peculiarities with which it started. 
Io character and social position this band of emigrants 
are evidently far above the average of those who leave 
our shores, The high qualities, temperate habits, and 
strong religious convictions which distinguish most of 
them will not only aid them in surmounting the diffi- 
culties of a new life, but exert a beneficial influence 
upon the land of their adoption. Whatever the fate of 
the Albertland settlement, the New Zealand colonists 
ought to welcome with gladness so superior a body of 
men in their midst. It may be that the distinctive 
features of the Nonconformist colony muy melt away, 
but we are sanguine in the hope that the colony which 
is about to receive the emigrants will become inoculated 
with the principles which they carry across the ocean, 
and that long after Albe:tland shall have lost its Non- 
conformist cvlouring, the 2 tone of colonial life, 
especially in relation to religion and religious equality, 
will have been raised by the band of Dissenting 
— ants which last week bade farewell to their native 

and. , 


OPERATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
BIBLE STAND, CRYSTAL PALACE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dax Si1r,—Will you allow me space to place 
before your readers a brief account of the various 
means of Christian usefulness in connection with 
the above kiosque ” 

During the Exhibition in Paris last year upwards 
of 1,500,000 Bibles, texts, and portions were dis- 
tributed among the French and other races. Since 
that period a remarkable desire has been evinced to 
possess even a fragment of the Scriptures, and Mr. 
Hawke (the superintendent of the stand) bas been 
almost unceasingly applied to for-portions of God’s 
Word in French. Among the workers in connec- 
tion with the stand may be named M. Pointet, 
who has charge of a Bible-carriage, by means of 


This term is applicable only in a broad sense— 


many of the emigrants not being connected with any 
Dissenting denomination. 


which he has circulated 22,000 portions of the 
Word of God during the past few months. The 
journeys of this missionary cover three-fourths of 
France, and his desire is to complete the remaining 
fourth. He will then have visited every town and 
village in that country, and preached the Gospel 
wherever he has been. 2,000 Gospels weekly are 
needed for this operation. 
In Germany two agents, Messrs. Klunzioger and 
Vockringer, earnestly solicit 20,000 Gospels, They 
write :— 

Stutgard.—Our great desire now is to distribute por- 
tions of the Scriptures among the people who are 


next. This feast is held every year, and about 40,000 
persons are expected. Do send the 20,000 books, 
From Italy, Signor Luigi Capellini, of the Mili- 
tary Evangelical Church in Rome, asks a constant 
supply of Gospels for the soldiers, regiments of 
whom are often shifted. He writes :— 

‘ibe work of evangelisation among the soldiers in 
Italy has now been carried on for the last seven years. 
I still find among the soldiers, as I found whea I was a 
soldier myself, a desire to be instructed in the trutb. 
They leave out of their knapsacks I and periodicals 
in order to make room for the Gospels, and many cf 
these men keep up a correspondence with me. There 
is no shadow of a doubtas to the value and importance 
of circulativog the detached Gospels. 

A work is being carried on in Russia which will 
have special interest for your readers. All will be 
more or less familiar with the internal sorrows of 
Russia, and rejoice to learn that means have been 
found to place in the hands of the many exiles to 
Siberia, &c., the Word of God. A Russian noble. 
man long interested in the distribution of the 
Scriptures, telegraphed some time since, What 
will you authorise me to expend?” The practical 
answer sent was ‘‘ 75/.,” although 500/. should have 
been the amount forwarded, In reply a letter 
has been received, extracts from which follow :— 

I now proceed to give you an account of the disburse- 
ment of the 1,036 roubles. For this, 5,693 portions 
have been distributed ; out of this number 1,373 were 
New Testaments, the rest, 4,850 Gospels. Perhaps 
your committee will find that 1 have exceeded the dis- 
tribution of New Testaments, but I could hardly act 
otherwise, as the. opportunity seemed so favourable. 
You will find that 1, ortions have been given to the 
Rev. N., who is officially authorised to visit all the 
prisons and hospitals in Siberia. He will be able to 
approach each individual who will never be placed in a 
position to purchase the Word of God ; I therefore felt 
persuaded that your committee would strengthen my 
efforts. Our country can bardly be compared to others. 
In all its vast interior only six colporteurs are en 
under the Russian Bible Society. You will therefore 
see what a large field of labour is open to us. I am 
happy to say that all engaged in the distribution are 
persons who have been converted, and I am sure that 
whilst carrying out their mission they never fail to 
declare what the Lord has done for them. It is difficult 
to get any Official report from these men concerni 
their work of distribution, for being constantly occupi 
they never can find time to detail any interesting fact. 


requesting that my name be adopted in the report 
instead uf theirs. Most of the portions have been 
distributed by me in the prisons which I visit 
twice or three times a week. The prisons are 
full, as there are a large number of persons 
who are obliged to quit the capital, not having pass- 

orts. All these have to return to their places of nativity. 

avail myself of this n to fornish them with 
Gospels, You can hardly imagine the joy of those who 
leave for the country when they receive the Gospel. 
Often I hear them say, Now I shall be able to to 
my family the Word of God.” This shows that many 
families are quite ignorant of the Word of God. From 
others I have been told, “I have longed to buy this 
book, but never could get it.” | 


Mr. G., the next person nominated on Mr. N.’s 
account, is a young man who received 400 portions 
(100 in Nov. and 300 in April); although otherwise 
engaged, he finds time to visit the prisons where 
those destined for Siberia are kept. He is generally 
accompanied by Mr. K. 

Other details follow; but I trust the above will 
suffice, without occupying more of your valuable 
space, to show how wonderfully the work prospers 
—that in Russia, where liberty is so little known, 
the message of a Saviour’s love should be free. 

The cost of carrying on these operations is not 
great, 1,000 portions being printed at the expense 
of 44. Any Christian friend wishing to aid this 
undertaking can do so by forwarding a donation to 
Mr. Wm. Hawke, Bible Stand, Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, S. E., or it may be paid to the Bible 
Stand account at Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, aud Co., 
54, Lombard-street, E. C. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN DANIELLS. 


The Earl and Countess of Derby returned from 
their tour in Switzerland on Friday, and have since 
gone to Keston, Kent. 

The plane trees on the Victoria Embankment 
have grown 80 rapidly of late that it will be 
necessary to thin some of them out to ensure 
sufficient air and space for the remainder. It has 


been suggested that the superfluous trees should be 
planted in Trafalgar-square. | 


coming to the public feast at Carmstatt in September | 


Allow me to do so on their behalf, at the same time. 


— ͤ - 
ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


SOUTHWARK.—A meeting of the Irish electors 
was held on Thursday at the Star Tavern, Black- 
man-street, Borough, with a view to the 
Irish vote at the next election. It was stated that 
two of the candidates before the constituency, 
Professor Thorold Rogers and Mr. Andrew Dunn, 
had signified their intention, if returned, to vote 
for the appointment of a committee to mane 
into the relationship between England and I 
MIDLOTHIAN.—A letter has been sent by Mr. 
Gladstone to the Liberal Committee of Midlothian, 
in which he says: — On or about the last weck of 
November I place myself at your disposal. It will 
probably be best for me to divide my speeches at 
the different places instead of repeating myself at 
each place.“ 

GREENWICH.—In connection with er tion 
of the voting lists considerable political party 
feeling prevails between the Liberals and Conser- 
vatives. The latter have sent in nearly 2,000 
objections against Liberale, and the Liberal part 


asking all the persons objected to to look carefully 
after their votes, The objections are as follow: 
Greenwich, 340; Deptford, 870; Woolwich, 203 
Plumstead, 302; and Charlton, 60. The Li 
candidates are Messrs. Stone and Saunders, the 
former a City banker, and the latter a City architect. 
The Conservative candidates are Baron de Worms 
and Mr. T. W. Boord, M. P. Within the last few 
days a fifth gentleman has been mentioned as likely 
to appear before the electors as an independent 
candidate, viz., one of the firm of Messrs. Merry- 
weather and Sons, who possess extensive works at 
Greenwich. 

Hull. —Mr. William Hoyle (author of Our 
National Resources and how they are wasted”), 
who was asked by the Social Reform party to 
contest Hull at the next election, has requested that 
his name may be withdrawn. 

SouTH WARWICKSHIRE.—In order to prevent a 
division in the Conservative party, Sir Eardle 
Wilmot will not seek re-election for | 
wickshire, and Mr. Lane, the tenant-farmers’ can- 
didate, will be OE, by the Conservatives in 
conjunction with Lord Yarmouth. Ph EE 

South Esszx.—The Liberals propose to contest 
both seats for South Essex, the representation of 
which is at present in the hands of the Oonserva- 
tives, and that the names of the two selected Liberal 
candidates will be shortly announced. 

BLACKBURN.—Mr. ot Mo of Eccles- 
ton-aquare (a nephew of Viscount 2 has 
accepted an invitation to become the second beral 
candidate for Blackburn, in conjunction with Mr. 
W. E. Briggs, the sitting member, and he will 
receive the support of sections of the party: 
Both gentlemen, will address a meeting in October. 
The ative candidates are Mr. D. Thwaites, 
the sitting member, and Mr. W. Ooddington, of 
Blackburn, ‘a cotton spinner. 

ScaRBOROUGH.—A 15 egy picnic on a large 
scale took place on Friday, the occasion being a 
demonstration by the Liberal y of the borough, 
who accepted the invitation of Sir Harcourt John. 
stone, M. P., to hold an open-air meeting in the 
— of his seat at Hackness, seven miles from 

rborough. About two thousand persons were 


present, Mr. Rowntree presi and they were 
addressed by Sir Harcourt and b „W. 8. Caine, 
who will be second candidate in the Liberal in 


— Both r 28 the — 
oreign policy of the present Governmen both 
poten 4 that they would — returned 
at the next election by a large majority. 
GaLway.—Mr. Charles James O’Donnell, brother 
of the member for Dungarvan, has issued an address 
to the electors of Galway announcing his intention 
of offering himself as a candidate at the next elec- 
tion. The address is dated Sewar, Bengal, July 22, 
1879, where, he states, he is with the 
judicial and executive administration of a million 
and a quarter of pea ol Mr. O’Donnell 
% to exert himself to the utmost of his power slong 
the whole line to the whole of the Irish pro- 
gramme.” 


— — 


When, two or three years ago, Messrs. Child 
rummaged out the contents of the two rooms which 
they occupied over the street in Temple Bar, and 
where their ledgers and old cheques had been de- 
posited year by year since the Revolution of 1688, 
if not earlier, they came upon a variety of omi 
papers, illustrative of the early history, not 
merely of their own banking-house, but of the 
*‘goldsmith’s” business out of which it rose into 
being. 1 other curiosa, says the Whitehall 
Review, they found one of poor Nell * 
receipts, signed in her loose, straggling ‘ 
% E. G.“; also several receipts and cheques of 
John, Duke of Marlborough, and his imperious 
wife Sarah, who is said to have driven down to the 
bank in her coach from Marlborough House, and to 
have saved it by her 1 from ruin by a “run” 
on it. They found also b * and 
cheques signed by the Dukes o ord, es- 
ter, Somerset, Beaufort, and 21 Harley 
Earl of Oxford, Pope's Lord Bolingbroke, the exiled 
Earl of Powis, Lord Trevor, and many othe 1 pob 2 


— 


men who lived near the then 

Drury - lane and Lincoln’s-inn- Another curio- 
sity was a receipt signed by the infamous 
Oates. These have been all carefully collected 


P 
possible that some day or other may be photo- 


mounted in three large scrap-bocks; and it is 
or 
graphed, like everyt and everybody else, 


has issued large placards headed Tory Manœuvres, | 


y / 
South Ware 
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MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, 
CAVERSHAM, OXON, near READING, 
Head Master: 

ALFRED S. WEST, M.A., Camb. and Lond.; 
Trin. 8 Camb., and Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; 
Gold Medallist of the University of London ; 

Late Examiner in the Moral Sciences Tripos in the Univ. 
of Cambridge. 

And Eight other Masters, Five of whom are Resident. 

1 The om TERM will commence on TUESDAY, 

rr. 23. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the Head- 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR ROAD, 
SOUTHPORT. 
PRINCIPALS—Mrs, and the Misses SIMON. 
The NEXT TERM commences WEDNESDAY, SEP. 
TEMBER 172H. 


Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or the Rev. 
J. S. Simon, 43, Francis Road, Birmingham. 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


1 * SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 


Terms and references on application. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PROFESSORS. 
— Literature ... . Prof. Monk, University Col 
ma ine 100 oo Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
Language. , Dr. MANpDROU. 
German Language .., „„ Dr. WII, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian poem — ses „ Prof. Ferrero, LL.D. 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. Kemsuzap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language. ., G. E. Wer, Eeq., M.A. 
sical Gecgraphy.. . Prof. SLA T, King’s Coll. 
Musio— Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 


Piano and Harmonium .. Herr Lours DIxRL. 
n , Signor GARcIA. 

Drawing and Painti * E. C. Mrugs, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. d. s 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tus PRIN OI ALS. 


DUGATION in a GENTLEMAN’S HOME, 

under the care of an 735194 Governess. M B. 

wishes to meet with a YOUNG LADY of good disposition 

and studious habits to study with another, aged fifteen. 

8 „M. B.,“ Nonconformist Office, 18, Bouverie Street, 
on. 


JERUSALEM AND BACK FOR £40. 
G TICKETS, available for one or more 
8 passengers, by all routes, not requiring the holders to 

vel in 


parties, providing carriages between JAFFA and 


JERUSALEM, at fares ing according to route, from 
£40 for the return journey. For fall r of above, 
and personally-conducted parties at Med dates, see pro- 
gramme for stamp. . 

et ory COOK & SON, Chief Office, Ludgate Circus, 


LADIES’ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, 


MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON. 

Prineipale— Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 


Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. The system 
upon which the school is worked is entirely new, and each 
succeeding year testifies to ita success. 

In addition to the usual branches of English, which are 
taught in a manner both efficient and interesting. drawiny, 
music, and the Continental 1 receive considerable 
attention, and with valuable results. 

Tach class has a separate room and teacher, 

A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise is 
much encouraged. , 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full particulars, 
may be obtained from the Principals. 


OWARD COLLEGE, BEDFORD, 
(Established 1862.) 

Principal, Mrs. J. COMPTON BURNETT, assisted by 
the Rev. J. C. BURNETT, Certificated Governesses, 
English and Foreign, and Masters from the Harpur Schools, 

oung ladies receive a sound education, careful religious 
. 
at ven to n and prepara- 
tiou for LOCAL Examinations, Prospectuses and —— 
terms sent on application. 


. NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 
Mr. JOHN STEWART has the pleasure of informing 
his friends that be has secured the help of the Rev. B. B. 
WILLIAMS, late of Chichester. 
The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs, Butler 
(wife of Mr. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B. Se.) willbe OPENED 


at CH 
The following successes at public examinations have been 
achieved by boys from this school during the last nine 
months: 
London University First B. A. . 6 6 0 6606 6 6 %%% 1 
1 „ Matriculation in Honours ... 3 
» Matriculation in Ist Division 3 
Cambridge Local Examination BE —— rr 3 
55 ” 70 Juniors . eres 
College of Preceptors, First Prise for Mathematics. 
Six First Class, 23 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
CORNWALLIS GARDENS, HASTINGS, 
A School for Ladies. A, 
Conducted by Mrs, WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 
Williams), : 


Prospectus on application, 


d Class, 14 Third Class—total, 43. 


r. LEONARDS- ON. SEA. — HIGHBURY 


HOUSE SCHOOl, for Young Gentlemen, Head 


Master, R. JOHNSTONE, M.A., LL.B. Classics, Mathe- 
ma Modern Lan „ al _— taught. 
to he health and comfort of delicate 

TE commences Sept. 20, For 


and thorough E 


8 attention 
boys. The AUTUMN TERM 
Prospectus apply to Mrs, DUFF, the Lady Principal. 


SIXTY GUINEAS. 
GAZE’S AUTUMN TOUR TO BIBLE LANDS. 


Leaving England OCTOBER rn for Egypt and the Holy 
Land. Clergymen, ministers, and Bible students should 
adopt this grand tour organised at such unprecedented rates, 
Congregations subscribing to send their pastors would be 
amply repaid by the stores of information and illustration 
they wonld acquire. Programme for stamp. 


GAZE and SON, 142, Strand, London. 


Just published, 220 pages, crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d., 


LIFE OF UNCLE JOHN VASSAR ; 
or, THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 
By his Nephew, Rev. T. E. Vassar, 
With an Introduction by Rev. Dr. Gordon. 
cf He was really one of the most remarkable men 


‘our American Church has yet produced. . I never 


talked with him ten minutes without feeling the electric 
spark of hia piety. Dr. Cuyler. 

“. . . Indeed failure with a soul whom Unvle John 
went to grapple with and save seemed to be almost the 
exception. . He was, indeed, a ‘hot gospeller’ on 
fire at the centre of his interior life with love of Christ. 
. « « The life of such a man has an untold value. Much 
has been said and written about ‘a passion for souls.’ Here 
was a man in whom this was the consuming supreme thivg.” 
— The Christian at Work. 


“This is a biography of extraordinary interest. He was 


| like Bunyan in the originality and depth of his experience; 


like Harlan Pagein his personal endeavours for Christ ; like 
3 Vicars in his soldierly firmness.”— The Christian 
nion. 


R. D. DICKINSON, Farringdon Street, London. 


Crown 8vo, 63., pages 480. 


HE EVENTS of the NON-CATHOLIC 

PERIOD of the CHURCH, AFTER the DEATH 
of- CHRIST, as SET FORTH in the ACTS of the 
APOSTLES. Reviewed by W. BLacKLeEy, M. A., Chaplain 
to Viscount Hill, and late Vicar of Stanton, Salop. 


London: Samt el Harris & Co., 5, Bishopsgate-st, Without. 


NEW PAMPHLET ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


PPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS in FRANCE 

By Professor Sinvanus P. THompson, D. Sc., 
being a Paper read before the British Association Meeting 
at Sheffield. Paper covers, ls., cloth boards, 28. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 32, Paternoster Row. 
nh and CO. S OWN SAUCE, 


OURS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y 08k and GAME PIES; also 


ESN of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TeRrIE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


Caution. Beware of imitations, Sole Address 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE SA, MAYFAIR, V. 
1 VALE ACADEMY, RAM Sd ATE. 


Principal Mr. M. JACKSON, 


The next TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 
SErTeMBER Irn. 
Prospectuses, with Honour Lists, on application. 


MARGATE. 


ALMER HOUSE SCHOOL, DALBY 
SQUARE, CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE, 
The NEXT TERM commences on THurspay, the 18th 


* 
8 Principal, Mr. PHILIP STEWART, 
DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES 
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THE WEEK. 


THE quiet of the recess has been suddenly 
broken by news of a catastrophe, which has 
undone at one stroke the work of the Afghan 
campaign, and opened up the prospect of grave 
complications, the extent of which cannot be 
foreseen. A week ago certain Afghan regiments 
which had come from Herat to Cabul, dieaffected 
in consoquence of long arrears of pay, broke 
out into open mutiny, and joined by a city mob 
plundered the arsenal and Ameer's stores, and 
proceeded toattack the British Embassy. Yakoob 
Khan sent one of his generals and his own son 


to stop the outbreak, but they were unsuc- 


cessful, and the former was severely wounded. 
The insurgents, being unable to storm the 
Residency, which was not, however, a fortified 
place, set fire to it, and after a very stubborn 
resistance the whole of its defendérs were over- 
whelmed and the place sacked, some nine troopers 
absent foraging escaping from the city. The 
ill-fated British Envoy, Sir Louis Cavagnari, a 
diplomatist of the highest qualities, his staff, 
and escort—in all some eighty persons—fell 
victims to Afghan ferocity. 


According to an officiel telegram the Ameer 
had sent a message to Simla that he was him- 
self a prisoner, and invoking the aid of the 
Indian Government. No communications had 
yesterday been received from Cabul for two 
days, but there were reports that the whole 
army and population had joined in the insur- 
rection, and that several regiments had left the 
city. It would appear from accounts published 
in the Daily News that the outbreak was not 
altogether unexpected. The British Envoy had 
recently received sundry warnings from the 
Ameer not to expose himself, and there had 
been several quarrels between some of his 
soldiers and members of the British escort, in 
which the populace sided with the former. A 
more serious fact is the growing coldness of 
Yakoob Khan, whose intercourse with Sir L. 
Cavagnari became less frequent and more 
formal. It appears that the arrival of the 
troops from Herat brought on the crisis. The 
officers of these regiments, we are told, 
“abused the Ameer as an infidel for 
his friendship with the English. They 
demanded expulsion of the latter, threatening 
as an alternative their extermination. The 
Ameer, terrified by their menaces, wept, and 
embraced the Heratee officers, and attempted 
to pacify them by asserting that the Eaglish 
alliance was inevitable. He then paid the 
troops three months’ arrears of pay, but the 
soldiers refused his request to deliver up their 
arms and to disperse to their homes.“ Within 
a fortnight of this event the outbreak and 
massacre occurred. 


When the startling and painful news reached 
the Indian Viceroy orders were at once given to 
General Roberts to proceed to the Peiwar Pass 
and advance on Cabul, while General Stewart 
was ordered to hold Candahar, which had been 
partially evacuated, and troops are to be concen- 
trated in the Khyber Pass. The Shutargardan 
Pass, through which the Kurum force is to 
march on the road to Oabul, would, it was 
expected, be occupied by the 16th, but no gene- 
ral advance is probable before the end of Sep- 
tember. It is a question of transport. Of the 
great mass of camels gathered from all quarters 
during the late campaign, no less than 40,000 


perished, and there is now a great scarcity of 


beasts of burden. (General Roberts cannot go 
forward to Cabul with a light column through 
what may be a hostile country without ade- 
quate resources and protecting his rar. He 
must wait at the Peiwar ridge to organise 
his forces, and in three weeks or a month of 
inevitable delay, the Afghan people may have 
decided to unite and set the British at defiance. 


The serious news from Afghanistan has given 
tise to much adverse oriticiem from the Conti- 


| nental Press; most of the papers condemning | 
our Government for having wantonly courted a 
disaster, which is the Nemesis of vainglorious 
adventure. One Italian paper, discussing the 
results of Lord Beaconsfleld's Imperialist 
schem es, remarks :—‘‘ What has come of his 


fleets before Constantinople, of his diplomatic 
threats, of his dithyrambic wrath, of his 
summoning Sepoys to Europe? Simply this. 
Russia has’ secured at Turkey’s expense 
as much as suits her present purpose.” 
The Russian newspapers naturally do not mourn 
over a catastrophe which furthers their objects, 
and the St. Petersburg Gazette takes occasion to 


remark that it necessitates the occupation of all | i 


Afghanistan by British troops, and suggests 
that ‘‘the impossibility of England’s predomi- 
nating by peaceful meats affords an opportunity 
for a direct junction of English and Russian 
dominion in Central Asia by dividing Afghani- 
stan between the two Powers, thus destroying, 
by mutual erra:gement, the present inter- 
mediate 2 ne, the cause of continual trouble 
between the two countries.” 


The news from South Africa, which comes 
down to Aug. 19, consists mainly of two items 
—the further surrender of Zulu chiefs, and the 
active pursuit of Cetewayo. Amongst those 
who have come in are Umnyana, the King’s 
Prime Minister, Sirayo, a leading warrior, and 
three more of Oetewayo’s brothers; the rank- 
and-file of the Zulu army having disbanded, 
thoroughly tired of the war. That hapless 
potentate, who has only two or three followers, 
is being pursued with great vigour, a body 
of cavalry under Colonel Barrow having on the 
14th taken possession of a kraal which the King 
had left a few hours before. Sinee then Cete- 
wayo is said to have taken to the bush and wae 
„heading southward,” other troops having been 
sent to intercept him in his flight. His mes- 
sengers have been told by Sir Garnet Wolseley 
that he can no longer be treated as King, and 
must surrender unconditionally except on the 
guarantee that his life would be spared. Mean- 
while it may be noted that the Cape newspapers 
estimate the total war expenditure at from six 
to nine millions sterling. 


One or two items of French news are of con- 
siderable interest. President Grévy bas pro- 
ceeded in the most unostentatious fashion to 
his home in Alsace for a short holiday, declining 
everything in the shape of escort. Three sbip- 
loads of amnestied Communists have been 
landed in France. They have been received 
without demonstrations of avy kind, and have 
quietly returned to their homes. They are said 


to be one and all cured of auy desire to embark 


in dangerous agitations The Government are 
disappointed with the amount of support given 
to the Ferry Education Bill by the Oouncils- 
General. Twenty-nine of these bodies have 
passed resolutions in its favour, thirty-one 
against it, and twenty-one have taken no action. 
This will encourage the Senate to take action 
against the bill when it meets again in Novem- 
ber, and there is fear that the two Chambers 
will come into collision on the subject, which 
might end in a resignation of the Ministry. ; 


The interview of the Emperors Alexander 
and William at Alexandrowo on the frontier of 
the two empires, appears to have had the effect 
of promoting a better understanding between 
the two Governments, though Prince Bismarck 
resolutely declined to be present on the occa- 
sion. There seems. reason to believe that 
the Prince and his Imperial master are 
somewhat at issue on some question of 
external policy —the former disapprov- 
ing of the course taken by Russia in 
the Eastern Question, and showing a marked 
leaning for an exclusively Austrian alliance. 
Nothing authentic, however, appears to be 
known on the subject, and the Ger- 
man Obancellor has consented to meet 
Prince Gortschakoff at Berlin, The war- 
fare carried on between the newspapers 
of the two capitals has now ceased, and the Ozar 
has betaken himself to his fayourite autumn 
residence at Liyadia, — 


— ſD2— 


The fine weather of the last ten days, though 
occasionally broken with showers, has been 


bighly favourable to the ingathering of / 
The harvest is now general in’ 


the crops. 


England, except in the northern counties, and 
large quantities of wheat and barley have been 
securely housed,’ In another week or two defi- 
nite information will probably be’ forth- 
coming as to the quality of the grain 
that has, been reaped, as to which there 
is much misgiving. The returns of the 
Board of Trade for August are more favour- 
able in respect to exports than any during the 
present year, but the general reports from our 
industrial centres do not, as yet, indicate any 
decided revival of business. 


Through the courtesy of the secretaries of the 
London Miesionary Society we are able to give 
below a narrative of the mournful incidents 
connected with the journey of Dr. Mullens on 
his way to the mission station at Lake Tangan- 
yika—his illness through cold and exhaustion, 
which ended ia death at a village called 
Chakombe, near Mpwapwa, where the remains 
of the devoted missionary were interred in the 
burial place of the Church Miesionary Society. 
Dr. Baxter and Dr. Southon, as well as 
the young missionary, Mr. Griffiths, were pre- 
sent with him in his last moments, and assisted 
at the touchiog funeral service that followed. 
It will be seen that the directors of 
the London Missionary Society have, in 
a series of resolutions, expressed their sense of 
Dr. Mullens’s great services to the missionary 
cause, and of the irreparable loss the Society 
has sustained by his unexpected death. It 
appears from the letter of Dr. Southon, which 
contains the pathetic details of Dr. Mullens’s 
fatal journey, that the survivors keealy felt 
the responsibility devolving upon them by 
the loss of their leader, and proposed to continue 
their advance to Ujiji, there to hold a consulta- 
tion as to future plans. Their difficulties would 
be materially increased by the news relative to 
the Rev. A. W. Dodgehun, the other young 
missionary, of whose untimely death at Ujjiji 
a brief telegram informs us. 


THE DEATH OF THE REV. DR. MULLENS. 
FULL DETAILS, 

By the mail which arrived in London on Mon- 
day full particulars of the incidents connected 
with the mournful and unexpected death and 
the subsequent burial of the Rev. Dr. Mullens, 
foreign secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, were received. They are contained 
in a deeply interesting letter from Mr. E. J. 
Southon, M.D. (U.S.), medical missionary of the 
society, who was in company with the deceased to 
the last. It is addressed to the Rev. J. O. White. 
house, who has been on this, as on former occasions, 
acting foreign secretary during the absence of Dr. 
Mullens. The letter is dated Mpwapwa, July 16, 
1879. After a preliminary remark or two, Dr. 
Southon says :— 

From the time of arriving at Zanzibar Dr, 
Mullens took an active part in everything that 
was being done in the way of preparation, plans, 
Ko. We ever worked harmoniously together, and 
while his age did not permit him to do much of the 
active practical work of the expedition, still he did 
his share, and as much ashe could. It is a plea- 
sure for me to recall his many acts of self-denial ia 
order to save others work or worry, his constant 
solicitude for the welfare of others, especially for 
Mr. Griffiths and myself, and his constant habit 
of carrying everything to the Throne of Grace for 
Divine help and guidance.” 

After describing the arrangement agreed upon at 
Zanzibar for dividing the responsibilities of the 
journey, the letter procceds :—‘‘ After we were 
once fairly started from Induni we had no trouble 
with the men, though the loads of some of them 
were found considerably above the standard Nagezi 
weight, i., sixty-five pounds, Dr. Mallens 
found a serious obstacle to his progress in the long 
rank grass which grows in great abundance 
in all the valleys and low-lying lands, He was 
carried in an iron chair. Eight men were 
appointed as his personal bearers, The chair 
was slung between two bamboo poles, and four men 
then carried it on their shoulders. As the men 
were two abreast they had to walk on either side 
of the path instead of in it, as all the paths are only 


wide enough for ong perton to walk in at a time, 
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Dr. Mullens’s men were, therefore, obliged to walk 
in the thick grass, hence their slow progress. At 
Mkange we hal a day to readjust loads and to 
alter Dr. Mallens’s chair. I contrived, by inserting 
a pole between the other two, and lashing a few 
cross - pieces to it, to get a chair which the men 
conld carry and still be able to keep the centre of 
the path. This did very well for a time, but as it 
was really very heavy, I afterwards, at Kikwazo, 


rigged up an ordinary iron camp-cha‘r, in which 
Dr. Mallens was carried the remainder of the 
journey. 


% Everything worked smoothly and harmoniously, 
the men did their work willingly and cheerfully, 
and though the poor dear doctor was generally 
tired out, and a little late in getting into camp, a 
cup of cocoa or tea and a little rest sufficed to restore 
him to his wonted health and spirits. He hardly 
ever complained of anything except the long grass, 
and though on one occasion he was travelling from 
6.30 am, till 2 p.m. without food, he, in a few 
hours was quite himself again, and said he believed 
it was a good thing sometimes to be a long time 
without food, for how could we appreciate the 
bounties which God had provided unless we had 
been deprived of them for some time? Generally 
speaking, Dr. Mallens did not find the hardships 

camp life so bad as he anticipated. He was ever 
expressing his a tion of our excellent tents, 
‘go warm at night, 80 cool in the day, and so com- 
fortable.’ He thoroughly appreciated the various 
tticles of native food which we were able to pro- 

and with our own store of light provisions we 
never lacked for food. Sometimes when bad cooking 
had a good dinner, he would make it a standing 
joke for some time, d he always made the best 
of everything. He was very enthusiastic about 
his scientific observations, and would expatiate 
largely upon this or that beauty. All his pleasures 
—and were many—he wished us to share, so 
a beautiful star, or the transit of the sun or moon, 
we often got a peep at through instruments not in 
the hands of ordinary individuals, He was also 
Sh A 
men e Roy i iety. 
His a te digestion were exceedingly good 
until his fatal illness, He slept well, and though 
roused at 5 a.m. for the 7 — » was ever cheerful 

we 


1 ways had breakfast 
before starting, e was — something to 
t in the have oe on 2k con.” te 


uently walked considerable distances, 

and once did a whole march with me without being 
carried at all, At first he used to walk to ease the 
it was for the pleasure which a 

0 ves to a person in good health. 

‘On arrival in camp, bed, tent, Ko., being 
„ he would lie down for an hour, or, if not 
very ved, busy himself with any little thing he 
to do. After our second breakfas 

rally an h 


t, gene- 
our or so after arriving in camp, he Seal 
write his journal, &, Then, as soon as the heat of 
the day was somewhat gone, if any hills were near 
he would get a native him their names, and 
any distant mountains he always ‘took’ with the 
theodolite, or prismatic compass. At noon, occa- 
sionally, he got meridians of the sun. 

„We generally dined about sunset, and for about 
an hour after dinner oon about general 
for the morrow, &c. Then, 


went to our several tents for the 


vers. With my robust bealth and 

3 quently said it was a mere picnic, no 
trouble, no care, no anziety. With this Dr. Mullens 

| 7 that abominable long i 

he *I could devise a means by which one could 
de carried discomfort to oneself or the 


men, then it would be an unmitigated pleasure to 
travel in this part of Africa.’ Tou see,’ he said, 
on another occasion, ‘ the climate is simply — 
ful: cold nights make a double blanket desirable, 
but who cares for cold when in such tents as ours. 
Then, again, the heat is never really great; I have 
not found it at any time more than 78 deg., and we 
— 4 travel in the coolest part of the day. Food, 
too, is very good and very cheap. When we can 
get fowls for one shilling, and a gallon of 

oney wo shillings, and twenty pounds of rice 
for one illing, who would not be happy in such a 


Dr. Mallens was never weary of watching the men 
at their work, and was ever expressing his thank- 
fulness that we had such a set of men. He 

even lend a hand to help them place the 
upon their heads, and many a time when 
leading the men one could hear Bevana kubwa 
ujoo — Great master, come here — for some one 
who needed his friendly hand. His knowledge of 
Kiswahili was not but he made himself 
understood fairly we when he made blunders, 
which the men Jaughed at, he joined heartily with 
With the servants he was a great favourite 
him angry word 
be vexed at 


e about it. 
amboya his bedstead was broken in a very 
care] Beng 0 f of the wot ag Mie 
wked i calling atten 0 
fact that ‘it couldn’t be helped now; it must be 
mended at Mpwepwa,’ he did not get angry with 
them ; yet I Know that for several days he helped 
to — up the bedstead himself in the morning 30 
as to show them how to do it properly. To Mr. 


ED 
upon the help of his sons, yet res 


f d ent 
— ak lows} 


by each. Ever ready to lend a hand in either of 
our departments, he was especially serviceable to 
Mr. Griffiths, helping him with his advice as to the 
methods of preparing food, &. Every day raised 
him in my estimation, till I had a regard for him 
which I might have for a loved father or an elder 
brother. 

It was at Kitange, Saturday, July 5, 150 miles 
from Sasdani, that Dr. Mullens first caught a 
severe cold, after having ascended a high hill for 
the purpose of taking observations. Being much 
exhausted when he came down, I was hoping he 
would suggest that we stay the following Sunday 
here, instead of going on that day, as we had 
intended, but the arrival of Dr. Baxter, of the 
Church Missionary Society, from Mpwapwa, who 
was on his way to the coast, and a good breakfast, 
led him to attempt the journey to Rubeho, six 
miles. Dr. Baxter also went with us to spend the 
Sunday. On arriving there Dr. Mullens was much 
exhausted, and ate but little dinner, though he con- 
tinued to converse as usual. I feared malarious 
fever, and as Dr. Baxter was invited by Dr. 
Mullens to share his tent, I asked him kindly to 
watch over him, and if he noted any untoward 
symptoms to report to me.“ All Sunday he 
remained in bed, and though he had fever he 
‘doctored himself, and said he should be all right 
on the morrow. In the morning, at five a. m., he 
was decidedly worse, but later on was better, and 
got 7 

‘* We remained in camp all day. Towards even- 
ing an obstinate fit of vomiting set in, after which 
he called Dr. B. and myself, and placed his case in 
our hands. We did our best for him, but decided 
that it would be better to move camp next day, as 
it was cold at Rubeho. | 

„Next morning, Tuesday, 8th, he was better, 
and able to walk a little ; he was, however, carried 
all the way to Chacombe, eight miles further on our 
journey. He arrived very exhausted, but rallied 
after a cup of arrowroot had been given. He, how- 
ever, incautiously drank largely of very cold water, 
which brought on the vomiting again. Various 
remedies were tried, and at last he obtained relief 
and got some sleep. During the night he sent for 
me, asking me to advise him respecting a trouble- 
some bowel complaint from which he had suffered 
for many years, After a time his trouble was met, 
and he dozed off to sleep. Next day, Wednesday 
9th, he was decidedly worse, and suffered a great 
deal of pain. Dr. B. and myself never left him for 
any appreciable time after this. Inflammation of 
the bowels had set in, and he sank into delirium 
and died quite from exhaustion at 5.20 a.m. on 
Thursday, July 10, 1879.+ 


‘*When we realised that no human aid could save 
him, we sank upon oar knees by the bedside, and 
with streaming eyes commended him to the care of 
the allwise Father who was about to receive him ; 
and, even as we prayed, he departed for a better 
land, After more prayer for guidance, we carefully 
ag 8 the body in sheeting and then in blankets, 
and lifted it into a hammock. After packing up 
everything we started for Mpwapwa, twenty-nine 
miles distant. This place we reached on the 
following morning, having made two very quick 
marches. 

% With their brotherly sympathy and regard Dr. 
Baxter and Mr. Last made all arrangements for the 
burial, but there being no boards about the place 
suitable for a coffin, we were in straits as to what 
to do. At last Dr. Baxter suggested we should 
take the sides of one of the London 
Missionary Society’s carts which were left here 
by Mr. mson. This was quickly done, and 
a very good coffin made from them by Mr. 
Last self. This, covered with white cloth 
and lined inside with the same material, received 
the corpse, and then it lay all night in the tent 
awaiting burial on the morrow. A pleasant site 
on the side of a hill, overlooking the plain beneath, 
bad been selected as a site for a burying-place. 
Here a grave was dug in the hard ground, and with 
a kind 3 which did him great oredit, 
— Last had cut a road to the place from the main 
road. 

On the morning of Saturday, 12th July, 1879, 
a very mournful procession s from Mr. Last’s 
house for the burial-ground of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society’s mission at Mpwapwa. Lowly and 
silently the procession wended its way down into 
deep gorges, and up the sides of steep ravines. 
Now along a level road, and anon a little hill to 
climb. On either side the primeval forest stood 
in all its beauty. The — foliage of the 
mimosa, mingling with the darker green of huge 
castor-oil plants, forest-trees, and a thousand 
different shrubs, made an effect decidedly pretty. 
Overhead the bright mornirg sun glints on the 
hilltops behind and above us, and shines on the 

in beneath: and in front of us. Not a sound is 
eard, save an occasional whisper, and the steady 
tramp tramp of the men who carry the burden. 

os i ust before arriving at the grave the solemn 


Mr. Griffiths writes :—“ On this day, July 7, Dr. 
Mullens, in talking the matter over with Dr. Baxter, 
decided not te go farther than Mpwapwa, but remain 
there for some time, and then return with Dr. Baxter 
to the coast. This decision brought Dr. Baxter all the 
way back to Mpwapwa.” 

¢ It must not be presumed that the death of Dr 
Mullens is solely attributable to the influence of the 
climate, From the medical report and post-mortem 
examination there is strong reason for believing that he 
died from a severe attack of an ailment to which he 
had for many years been liable, which attack was pro- 
bably occasioned by the exposure to heat, chills, and 
fatigue to which he was subjected on the journey. 


oat. 


words of Holy Writ sounded in the stillness, ‘‘ The 
days of our years are threescore years and ten, &c, 
(Psalm xc.) After placing the coffin near the grave 
and anon lowering it into it, Mr. Griffiths offered 
pr ayer, and then read the ordinary burial-service. 

en closed the service with a short prayer. 
Another look at the coffin and he is left in peace, 
When we turned from the prave we fully realised 
our loss, but the Almighty arms were around us, 
and we were comforted. 

** We propcse to erect a stone-structure over the 
gra ve, and put a headstone or head board.. 

„Now for a few words about our future and I 
must close this long and, I fear, tedious epistle. 
Dr. Baxter has been into Ugogo by a different route 
to that taken by other white travellers. He 
assures me that we can get through the country 
by paying a hongo of ten cloths each at 
nine or ten tembes. I have carefully gone over 
with him the route, and I think it feasible. Poor 
Dr. Mullens also approved of the route, and was 
much interested in Dr, Baxter’s description of it. 
Dr. Baxter did not go to more than seven of the 
ten tembes. He says that after leaving Chungu you 
make a little northing, and then he thinks it is a 
straight line for Ujiji. I am exceedingly well 
pleased with the men and the chiefs. All are 
reliable and eager to go on to Ujiji. Only three 
men have deserted us since leaving Saadani. This 
is the smallest number of desertions on record. 
Poor Thompson lost fourteen, Dr. Baxter ten, Mr. 
Last fifteen or sixteen, and Stanley forty. 

‘*T shall make a thorough revision of the whole 
expedition, and if I find we need fewer men than we 
have at present—168—I shall discharge some and 
employ others to carry Dr. Mullens's effects to 
Zanzibar. 

„Dr. Baxter says it would be a most excellent 
plan to go straight to Mirambo’s and see him per- 
sonally. He feels sure that there is a wrong impres- 
sion regarding Mirambo in England, and that 
Mirambo is very desirous of getting any white man 
to visit him, and would be glad for any to settle 
amongst his people. 

‘*Mirambo sent sixteen oxen as a present to 
Lieut. Cambier at Unanyembe, and a message 
asking him to visit him and fetch the goods he left 
there. This Cambier did not do, as he was 
frightened of Mirambo, so Mirambo’s own men 
carried them to Unanyembe. It appears that 
Cambier, hearing of Penrose’s death, precipitately 
fled to Unanyembe, leaving his goods in Mirambo s 
country, hence Mirambo’s request to him to fetch 
them. Our own goods are perfectly safe in 
Mirambo’s charge, and had either Broyon or Mr. 
Dadgshun gone to Mirambo all would have gone 
well, It appears that beyond a very few things and 
a bale or two of cloth, they did not save anything. 
I ought, therefore, to find great stores wit 
Mirambo. Mirambo says he will forgive Broyon 
if he will return to him and explain how he lost (?) 
the ivory, &o., but he must not attempt to return 
to the coast or he will prevent him. The whole 
of the above was gleaned from the Belgians, who 
wrote to Dr. Baxter, and from the people, who 
have been with Mirambo, and since passed on to 
the coast. If all goes on as well as I trust it will, 
I hope to leave with Mirambo some of my own 
goods, and get help from him to take the remainder 
of the society’s property to Ujiji. As letters 
from Dr. Kirk have already been forwarded to 
Mirambo respecting us, and I have also others to 
3 I may expect a very favourable reception. 

f we reach the lake in safety, I expect it will be 
better to remain the rainy season, and then for me, 
with, perhaps, Mr. Hatley, to go back to Mirambo, 
but that is a matter which must be decided at Ujiji 
in committee with those already there. I have, 
however, quite made up my mind that if the pro- 
spects are at all inviting I shall tell Mirambo that 
I will settle with him, and perhaps during my tem- 
porary absence at the Lake he will get a house in 
order, &o. I should be very pleased to get your 
views on the subject, and if no suitable brother can 
be found to settle with me, I have no objection to 
remain alone. 

„ou will be pleased to hear that both Mr. 
Griffiths and myself are in excellent health and 
spirits, having quite recovered the little touch of 
fever which we got from the Wami Valley. All 
our goods are in excellent condition, the basket 
principle being much admired by all who have seen 
the packages. Our cloth also has heen quite pro- 
tected by the waterproof bags. One of them fell 
into the Tubungwe River a few days ago and was 
brought to me by the bearer, who was in great fright 
lest the contents were damaged. I told bim not to 
worry about it, as I knew he couldn't help dropping 
the bag; and I felt sure nothing was ivjured. On 
opening it when we got into Mpwapwa we found the 
contents quite as dry as if the bag had not been 
immersed, Our method of fastening them renders 
them quite watertight. Some of the empty ones will 
come in useful to carry water while travelling in 
Ugogo, as there are B Soe of waterless 
country to — over. I have waited till 11 a. m., 
July 16, in hopes the mail from Zanzibar would 
come in, as it should have started about June 27 
and been here four or five days a I shall sen 
Dr. Mullens’s journal this mail, but aa he evidently 
intended to rewrite it at some future time, it is 


Mr. Griffiths writes :—‘‘ Mr. Last has kindly pre- 
pared a board for a headstone at the late Dr. Mulleus’s 
grave. The wood is very good, and appears to bo a 
species of mahogany. This will do for a short season. 


‘The following inscription is on the board in letters in 


black paint, and thus more durable :— 
‘6 Rev, N. Mullens, D. D., F. R. G. S., 
‘* Died at Chakombe, July 10, 1879.“ 
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simply a collection of notes and observations. My | 


own journal will supply any deficiency apparent in 
this report and Dr. Mallens’s notes.” 


The above letter was read at a meeting of the 
directors of the London Missionary Society on 
Monday last, when the following resolutions were 
— — 


The directors of the London Missionary Society 
desire to record the profound regret and heartfelt 
grief with which they have heard the tidings of the 
death of their honoured foreign secretary and 
beloved friend, Dr. Mullens, while on his journey 
in Central Africa to reinforce and organise the mis- 
sion on Lake Tanganyika, They mourn to find that 
thus their worst fears are realised, for, while greatly 
admiring the Christian devotedness and missionary 
fervour that urged their brother so nobly to offer 
his services to meet the exigencies of the mission, 
they could not be insensible to the grave perils 
that would have to be encountered, while parting 
with him in the belief that all was in accordance 
with the Divine will; and now that they learn, 
to their great sorrow, they shall see his face 
no more, they desire to bow with unques- 
tioning submission to His plans who with 
unerring wisdom shapes our course in life, and to 
whom belong the issues of death. 

The directors, while mourning the great loss which 
the cause of missions as a whole—the London Mis- 
sionary Society in particular—has sustained, would 
record their thankfulness that for so many years they 
have been privileged to retain the services as foreign 
secretary of one who, by his versatile genius, his 
remarkable gifts, his Jarge-heartedness, his 
organising power, his mastery of details, his states- 
manlike supervision, and above all, by bis love to 
Christ and unwavering faith in the Gospel, as 
exactly adapted to meet the pressing wants of the 
world, has largely helped to raise the Society to 
that state of efficiency and order by which, for 
many years past, it has been characterised; and 
now that he has gone to the purer and 
nobler service of heaven, they would thankfully 
recognise the mercy which spared him to the Society 
so long, and enabled him to do so much to advance 
its interests, Doth at home and abroad. 

„The directors further desire to offer their 
warmest 1 and condolence to the beloved 
relatives of their departed friend, knowing well 
that this great loss can be felt nowhere so keenly 
as in his own family circle, and they fervently pra 
that the gracious Lord to whom he yielded his life 
may now comfort them all with the strong consola- 
tion of the Gospel.” 

We understand that the London Missionary 
Society has received resolations of sympathy passed 
by the Church Missionary Society, the Wellesws 

issionary Society, the China Inland Mission, the 
Moravian Missionary Society, the English Presby- 
terian Committee, the Religious Tract Society, the 
Bible Society, the 1 Union of Wales, 
and that resolutions of condolence have come to 
hand from Sir Wm. and Lady Muir, Robert Cust, 
Esq., Royal Geographical Society, and very many 
other public men. 


Referring to the interment of the remains of 
Dr. Mullens in the burial ground of the Church 
Missionary Society at Mpwapwa, the Rev. E. Hutchin- 
son, secretary of that society, writing to the Rev. 
R. Robinson, says :—‘‘ It is a sad link in the chain 
of mutual esteem and confidence that has so lon 
united our societies that our mission premises hold 
the honoured remains. Little did I think when I 
met and parted from Dr. Mullens at Mr, White's 
that he would so soon meet those whom he had 
himself cheered in their task, and who have pre- 
ceded him to the eternal reward. I mean our 
Lieut. Smith and Mr. O'Neill.“ 


DEATH OF ANOTHER AFRICAN 
MISSIONARY, — 


We (Leeds Mercury) deeply regret to announce 
the death of the Rev. Arthur William Dodgshun, 
one of the missionaries of the London Missiona 
Society to Tanganyika, in Central Africa, The 
intelligence was made known at the London Mission 
House by the following telegram, received from 
Aden, under date Sept. 1:—“ Broyon writes— 
Dodgshun died Ujiji seven days after arrival there.“ 
Mr. Dodgshupv, whose career has thus been cut 
short just when he had arrived at what was to be 


the scene of his labours, was only thirty-two years 


of age, and was the son of Mr. Isaac Dodgshun, of 
Leeds. He was educated at Cheshunt College, 
under the Rev. Dr. Reynolds, and early devoted 
himself to missionary service in connection with the 
London Missionary Society. The Tanganyika Mis- 
sion, with which Mr. Dodgshun’s name will now 
always be identified, may be said to owe its exis- 
tence to Mr. Stanley, the African explorer. 
Towards the close of the year 1875 Mr. Stanley 
sent information to this country that King M'tesa, 
a powerful native chief, whoruled over the country 
bordering on Lake Victoria Nyanza, had suggested 
that missionaries should be sent to live at his 
capital. Shortly after that request had been pub. 
liel ed an offer of 5,0007. was made to the Church 
Missionary Society for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a mission in that country, and a similar 
offer was made to the London Miesionary Society 
by Mr. Robert Arthington, of Leeds, the 
object in the latter instance being to found a 
mission at Lake Tanganyika. The difficulty of 
transit from the coast to the interior had always 
proved a formidable one, and the Rev, Roger Price 


was sent out by the London Missionary Society to 
ascertain whether cattle could be obtained at 
Zanzibar, and whether the ‘‘ tsetse” fly, whose 
sting was so fatal to cattle, was to be met with 
along the route to the interior. He found that 
cattle could be obtained, and thus solved one diffi- 
culty. Mr. Price was also successful in discovering 
a new route to the interior, over which he took his 
oxen a distance of 200 miles without meeting with 
the dreaded fly. The result of his visit to the 
country was made known by Mr. Price at a meeting 
held in Leeds on Feb. 5, 1877, at which also the 
Rev. Dr. Mullens, the lamented foreign secretary 
to the society, was present, and delivered an 
address. The society at once took steps to esta- 
blish the mission, and Mr. Dodgshun was one of 
six who were selected to proceed to that distant and 
almost unknown region to plant there the banner 
of the Cross. The others who went forth to share 
in the arduous work were Mr. J. B. Thomson, Mr. 
Roger Price, Mr. Egbert Clarke, Mr. Hore, and 
Mr. Hutley, Mr. Dodgshun being one of the last to 
join the mission. He was publicly ordained as one 
of the missionaries of the London Society at a meet - 
ing held in Queen-street a ne Chapel, 
Leeds, on March 15, 1877, and some days after- 
wards left Leeds for his far-off field of labour. 
Beyond the brief telegram from Aden no details 
have been received with regard to Mr. Dodgshun’s 
death. We know that he was permitted to reach 
Ujiji, but it was only to die. 


FATAL ATTACK ON THE BRITISH 
EMBASSY AT CABUL. 


The following telegram from Calcutta, dated 
September 7, appeared in the Times of Monday :— 

Most serious news from Cabul is published 
this morning. Certain Afghan regiments, which 
for some time past, owing to their pay being heavily 
in arrear, have been manifesting a spirit of insub- 
ordination, broke out, it appears, in open mutiny 
on Wednesday and attacked the British Residency 
in the Bala Hissar. The first intelligence of the 
outbreak was brought by a Ghilzai messenger, who 
arrived at Ali-khel on Thursday night and reported 
the matter to Captain Conolly, the political officer 
there, adding that the envoy and his escort were 
defending themselves. On Friday night letters 
from the Ameer reached Captain Conolly, the 
substance of which is said to have been as follows: 
—Certain regiments, which had already shown a 
mutinous spiris and had made repeated and violent 
demands for pay, had assembled in the Bala Hissar 
to receive arrears. Suddenly, and apparently with- 
out a warning, they broke into open mutiny and 
stoned their officers, They then attacked the 
British Residency, but were received with a heavy 
and effective fire by the escort. The repulse, how- 
ever, was only temporary. The mutineers were 
joined by the city mob, and after plundering the 
areecal, and magazine, and the Ameer’s stores, the 
united bodies renewed the attack on the Residency. 
The Ameer states that he was taken entirely by 
surprise and did his best to restore order, but in 
vain. He sent General Daoud Shah to Major 
aig agen assistance, but the general was attacked 
by the mob, unhorsed, and so severely injured 
that it is believed he cannot recover. e Ameer 
then despatched his own son with the Governor of 
Cabul and other persons of influence, but the 
mutineers and the mob had got beyond all control 
and the attempt at interference on the part of 
those sent by the Ameer was unsuccessful. The 
only news yet received regarding the envoy and his 
party is that the defence of the Residency was kept 
up all Wednesday. That evening the building 
took fire, but as to the effect of the fire on the 
defence nothing is yet known. The Ameer, in 
letters dated Thursday morning, says that he had 
no certain news as to the fate of t 
He writes in great distress and says that he is him- 
self besieged. The news of these unfortunate 
occurrences reached Simla by telegram from Captain 
Conolly early on Friday morning. The Govern- 
ment is losing no time in taking active measures to 
remedy the disaster as far as possible. Most 
fortunately, the headquarters of the Candahar 
field force have not yet evacuated that city. 
General Stewart has, 8 been directed to 
hold bis position there and such portions of his 
force as have commenced their return march have 
been instructed to reassemble at Candahar. The 
troops in the Khyber and at Peshawur have been 


ordered to prepare for an immediate march on 


Cabul under the command of General Roberts, who 
started from Simla yesterday and who will at once 
be strongly reinforced. General Massy, command- 
ing at Ali-khel, is directed to hold himself ready 
for an immediate movement on Shutargardan. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that sure and swift 
retribution will fall upon the mutineers and that 
speedy assistance will reach the Ameer if he con- 
tinues faithful. It is difficult on the imperfect 
information before the public to form an opinion 
as to whether this movement is a merely local 
emeute which will be easily extinguished when our 
troops appear on the scene, or whether it is likely 
to spread to other parts of Afghanistan. There is, 
however, good reason in favour of the former view, 
if the Ameer only remains true to us, and the 
Government apparently does not doubt his fidelity. 
We may, therefore, fairly hope that the arrival at 
Cabul of the news of British troops preparing to 
move will be the signal for the collapse of the 
mutiny. The troops recalled from Peshin have 
— occupied Candahar. The Ameer has 
applied to the Indian Government for assistanco, 


| some length on topics relati 


he British officers. | 


Badshah Khan, a Ghilzai chief, who holds the 
country beyond Shutargardan, has offered his ser- 
vices. His alliance is important, as removing what 
might have been a serious obstacle to our advance 
from Kurum on Cabul. Captain Conolly, our 
political officer at Ali-kehl, reported yesterday 
that the country up to and beyond Shutargardan 
was quiet. 

The following telegram was received by the 
Indian Viceroy from Ali-Khel on the 6th :— 
„Previous reports of disaster confirmed. Mes- 
senger describes how Badshah Khan visited spot. 
Saw dead bodies of Envoy, staff, and escort; of 
latter, nine troopers absent on foraging escaped. 
Defence was very stubborn; loss of Cabulee 
heavy, reckoned above 100. The mutineers, being 
unable to storm the place, set fireto doorway below, 
and when that gave way swarmed in up to upper 
story, overwhelmed the defenders and sacked the 
place. Ameer invokes our aid and Badshah Khan 
expresses anxiety to join us.” 

According to other telegrams three mutinous 
regiments have marched from Cabul; the be- 
haviour of the frontier tribes is not at present 
unfavourable ; the whole of Cabul seemed in 
insurrection, General Roberts will advance on 
Cabul by Shutargardan immediately, supported by 
a movement from Khyber. ‘Tae regiments which 
mutinied at Cabul were Heratees, unwisely brought 
to the capital. They had been giving much trouble, 
and the Ameer tried to send them to Turkistan, 
but they would not march. Allowing them inside 
the fort, even unarmed, was terrible blundering.” 

According to the correspondent of the Daily News 
at Allahabad, who speaks of the want of means of 
transport, the 9th October is mentioned as the pro- 
bable date of the forward movement. From other 
reliable sources, however (the despatch proceeds), 
comes the assurance that General Roberts will be 
at Cabul within a fortnight. There are some 
transport waggons already in Kurum. The Stan- 
dards correspor dent says that from the suddenness 
of the attack and the unanimity with which it was 
directed against the mission, it is considered as 
certain that it was planned beforehand, and that it 
is not a mere sudden outbreak of fanaticism. 

The Governor of Candahar has expressed absolute 
devotion to the British Government, and has 
offered to raise a contingent of troops among the 
Douranees. 

Lady Cavagnari received at North Berwick on 
Sunday a telegram from the Viceroy of India 
announcing the death of her husband, and ——_ 
ing the grief felt by himself and throughout India 
at the sad event. On Monday afternoon Lady 
Cavagnari arrived at Parson’s Green, near Edin- 
burgh, the residence of Mr. David Nicholson. The 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, by the Queen’s com- 
mand, called in the afternoon to make inquirier, 
and to express Her Majesty’s sympathy. 


PUBLIC MEN ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Lord Hartington, presiding on Friday at the 
luncheon held in connection with the annual show 
of the Radnorshire Agricultural Society, spoke at 
to the prevailing 
agricultural depression. He said :— 

That is a subject in which the whole community is 
now taking a most lively interest. I saw not long ago 
in the columns of a certain newspaper what appeared 
to me to be a very just remark. It is a very able 
newspaper, but at the same time one in whose opinions 
I do not always concur. I allude to the Pali Mall 
Gazette. The remark to which I have referred is that 
farmers, unlike many other classes, had more friends in 
their distress than in their prosperity. That struck me 
as a significant passage. o sooner is there much talk 
of depression in the interest to which I have alluded 
than someone comes forward very well qualified to 
deliver an opinion upon it, and proposes those remedies 
which suggest themselves. Well, no doubt some very 
grand opinions have been delivered; but I do not 
know whether among the multitude of counsellors we 
have had on the subject we have been able to extract 
Are results. It ap to me that this is not 
to be wondered at, because depression is subject to two 
causes over which we have not the slightest control. 
The causes are—firstly, the bad seasons we have lately 
experienced ; and, secondly, the almost unlimited com- 
petition we meet with from abroad. No doubt there is 
very great interest felt by the whole nation in the pro- 
ceedings of the Agricultural Commission, I have no 
doubt that this commission will be able to collect a 
vast amount of varied and useful information, which 
will be useful not only to the agricultural com- 
munity, but to the community at large. They 
can obtain much information as to the different 
systems of agriculture both at home and abroad 
andes to the protitableness and respective mcrite o 
high and low cultivation. Information may in this 
direction also be gleaned whether the causes of the 

recent distress are permanent or only temporary. 

bey can also give capitalists information as t) whether 
agriculture is a pursuit into which capital can be 
wisely put or not. Again, they can obtain some infor- 
mation as to the relative profits which are made on 
small and large occupations. I am fully of opinion 
that there is a great deal of useful work which this 
commission may do; but I still think that its appoint- 
ment may produce a great deal of harm if tho scope of 
the possible resulis which may follow were to bs mis- 
construed. The agricultural interest must recognise 
this fact clearly, that its interest stands iu exactly the 
same position that any other interest does. Undoubtedly 
it is the largest and mos“ important iuterest in the 
whole of the country. It is an interest to which the 
country looks for the supply of the most necessary of 
all the conveniences of life—tbe supply of a great por- 
tion of the food of the — —Toeretore it is the most 
important of all the industries of the country ; but still 
1 say that we must recognize the fact that the country 
cau only look at this industry from the same point of 
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view from which it looks at any other. The time bas 
o by when the State can attempt to bolster up this | 
ndustry more than any other by special encouragement | 
or special protection. 
Lord Hartington proceeded to refer to the mis- 
construction pl upon some remarks of his upon 
land tenure by the Prime Minister in his speech at 
jer! Lord Mayor’s dinner. Upon this subject, he 
said :— ’ 

Lord Beaconsfield appeared to suppose that I had 
advocated in the House of Commons some alteration in 
the law of the existing tenure of land for the purposes 
of encouraging the _— of small or even peasant 
te bone I undoubtedly did refer in these remarks 

peasant 19 2 and I believe that there are a 
om many belonging to all sides of politics who think 

t the establishment among us of a considerable 

number of small proprietors would be a very great 
advantage. N Certainly, however presumptuous 
many of us may be, I never have been so presumptuous 
—for presumptuous it would be to enter upon such an 
im t subject with the imperfect consideration 
which I have yet been able to give it—as to attempt to 
lay down the doctrine that the existing tenure of the 
land of this country ought to be altered, or that any- 
thing ought to be done for forcibly encouraging any 
other tenure. (Hear, hear.) All I want to be done, all 
I want to be inquired into even, is that if there are 
any laws which produce amony: us a condition of things 
which is not natural, which tend to produce among us 
an artificial state of things, which tend artificially to 
aggregate vast properties in the hands of a few persons 
who, perhaps, have not capital enough to manage them 
I say that if laws exist among us which have this 
eff they are at all events as well worthy to be 
inquired into as any subject which this commission can 
undertake. 

The Cutlers’ Feast was held at Sheffield on 
Thursday evening. The principal aker was 

Lord George Hamilton, M.P., who, replying to Mr. 
Goschen’s late speech at Ripon, said the Govern- 
ment had not spent its majority, and the proof that 
its policy was wiser than that which had lately 
been advocated of spending a majority was that it 
had been able to deal\with the question of Irish 
University education, which had been too much 
for the late Government. He intimated that some- 
thing would have to be done to put down obstruc- 
tion, and he warned candidates not to forfeit their 
freedom of action in that\matter by pronouncing 

Irish shibboleths, Lord George also spoke in vin- 

dication of the foreign policy of the Government, 

and charged the Liberals with having weakened the 

Government at a critical time by the Bulgarian 

agitation, and thus rendered an expenditure of eight 

necessary in order to put the army and navy 
in a state of perfection. e Hon. E. Stanhope, 

M. P., also spoke. 

Mr. J. Chamberlain, M. P., in responding to the 
toast ok Tbe Borough Members, at the dinner of 
the United Fellows, on Satarday evening, referred 
to the depression in trade, and said no man dared, 
with any confidence, say when it was coming to an 
end. He was not sanguine about the slight signs 
of improvement in some of our industries, for we 
were likely to have one of the worst harvests the 
country had ever known, and he was not certain 

that the improvement would be able to resist that 
evil influence. Then any day or week might 
involve us in a new war, and in that case there was 
an end to all hope of commercial improvement. In 

India there were many persons clamouring for the 

annexation. of Burmab, and at the Cape of Good 

Hope there were equally enthusiastic Englishmen 

Dutchmen clamouring for an annexation of 
vast territories there, which weré only sparsely 

led at present, while some of them were 

rts and places inhabited by barbarous tribes 
that would bring no profit to this country, but 
might involve usin terrible loss and suffering. All 
over the world there were people wishing to God 
we were at war with somebody or other. It was 
quite true they were not generally persons of very 
great consequence. In themselves some of them 
were ‘‘hopeless duffers ”—(laughter)—but he was 
afraid their views at times found support amongst 
persons in high authority in this country ; and, if 
that should, unfortunately, be the case, the present 
deplorable depression would be prolonged and iaten- 
sified. Mr. Chamberlain defended the working 
classes from the charge of improvidence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer on Monday 
attended a meeting of the working men at Exeter, 
to whom his son was introduced as the future 
candidate for the city in conjunction with Mr. 
Mills. Room has been made for Mr, Northcote by 
the retirement of Mr. Johnson. The meeting 
having passed a resolution in support of the 
Government, Mr. Northcote made his débdt. He 
had very little to say, except to set Mr. Gladstone 
right as to the feelings of the English people and 
also as to the position which this country ocoupies 
in the estimation of the world. Sir Stafford 
Northcote also addressed the meeting, and made 
some general observations on the policy of the 
Government in the apologetic style with which the 
House of Commons is familiar. IIe accueed the 
Liberal party of having nulliſied the influence of 
the country in the councils of Europe, pictured us 
as having really sunk very low in the scale of 
nations, and extolled the spirited policy of the 
Government which had rescued us from the depths 
of degradation in which we had been plunged. 
Speaking as though he were at the head of a 
Government which commanded great military re- 
sources, the right hon. gentleman asserted that 
Great Britain now occupied a q roud position in 

regard to her influence on the Continent. Having 
lanced at the history of the past session, on which 

o did not seem disposed to linger, Sir Stafford re- 
ferred to the lamentable news from Cabul. He 


said the subject must necessarily be looked upon 
with pain and sorrow. No one could help fes lin 

the deepest sympathy and sorrow for the fate o 

those gallant men whose loss in Afghanistan he 
feared could not doubted. The name of the chief 
of these men, Sir Louis Cavagnari, at all events, 
had been familiar to them of late, and it was im- 
possible that England could fail to appreciate the 
very serious loss she had sustained in being 
deprived of one so eminent and so worthy. It would 
be 14 to say more at present, but, so far as 
could be judged, the outbreak seemed to have been 
unpremeditated on the part of a certain number of 
mutinous regiments. ' 
been entirely true to us, and was imploring our 
assistance. That assistance would not be with eld, 
and doubtless our gallant troops were by this time 
far on the way to the city of Cabul, and we should 
— hear of their having restored peace to that 
place. 


— 


THE SURROUNDINGS OF THE SUN. 


The following is the conclusion of a somewhat 
elaborate om that has appeared in the Times 
on this subject :—From a comparison of all 
the observations the following important con- 
clusions seem established beyond all possibility 
of doubt or question :—Outside the solar sierra, 
averaging some 6,000 or 7,000 miles in height, 
comes the prominence region, extending about 
100,000 miles from the sun’s surface. Outside 
this comes the inner corona, shining in part with its 
own light, sometimes coming chiefly from multi- 
tudes of solid or liquid bodies in a state of incan- 
descence, sometimes chiefly from 131 vaporous 
matter. This region extends from 200, 000 to 
500, 000 miles from the sun. Beyond the inner 
corona is the outer corona as already known and 
photographed during the eclipses of 1870 and 1871, 
and extending about a million miles from the sun. 
Bat far outside the outer corona there is a region 
occupied by matter so situated and so illuminated 
(or possibly self-luminous) as to present the 
appearance of long rays extending, if we may judge 
from observations hitherto made, directly from the 
sun to a distance of 5,000,000 miles. Outside this 
region again lies another in which, whether by the 
combination of multitudes of such rays as are seen 
separately close to the sun or through the presence 
of matter in other forms, a softened luminosity pre- 
vails which during total eclipse can be traced along 
the zodiac at least 10,000,000 miles from the surface 
ofthe sun. Lastly, from observations made during 
evening twilight in spring and during morning 
twilight in autumn (at which twilight hours the 
zodias near the sun is most, nearly u right durin 

the * we can trace the extension of the zodiaca 
luminosity seen by Largley and Newcomb, to 
distances exceeding seven or eight times at least 
those to which they traced it during total eclipse. 
Nay, there are reasons for believing that at times 
this luminosity has been traced to such a distance 
from the sun as to show that the zodiacal matter 
extends much further from him than the orbit of 
our own earth. Now, in one sense, the relations 
here presented are notnew. The zodiacal light bas 
been known from the time of Childrey, if not from 
that of Tycho Brahe. Mathematicians have long 
seen that it must belong to a solar appendage, 
rejecting utterly the doctrine advanced ty some 
that it comes from matter travelling round 
our own earth. Again, the long coronal rays 


had been very confidently regarded by 
most mathematical astronomers, and indeed 
by all who had sufficiently studied the 


evidence, as belonging to matter near the sun. 
And though the zodiacal had never before been 
recognised during totality, and so the gap between 
the outermost coronal rays and the innermost part 
of the zodiacal seen during twilight had never been 
observationally filled up, yet the mind’s eye of 
science had clearly discerned even that portion of 
the zodiacal. Still the recognition of the whole 
range of solar surroundings, in such sort that no 
question can any longer, it should seem, be raised 
as to their reality, even by those least able to follow 
scientific reasoning, cannot but be regarded as an 
important step. Many will now study eclipse 
phenomena with a new interest and a new purpose, 
who formerly eupposed the theories of astronomers 
respecting the unseen parts of the zodiacal to be 
mere hypotbeses, even if they were not wholly 
fanciful speculations. Many in like manner will 
study the zodiacal light as seen in morning and 
evening twilight with much greater care than here- 
tofore. Its changes of extent, position, and lustre 
will now be'scen to be full of interest. Whether they 
synchronise or not with the changes undergone by 
the corona, or with the varying extent and activity 
of the prominence region, or with the number and 
size of the solar spots, are questions of importance 
to some of which we may hope to obtain an answer, 
eeeing that in tropical regions, \ 
stations, the zodiacal (as Hamboldt long since 

ointed out) is a . conspicuous phenomenon. 
W hether during future eclipses the zodiacal will be 
traced further from the sun than by Langley and 
Newcomb in July, 1878, is not in reality a matter 
of much moment. The great point is that the 
zodiacal should once have been r y recog: 
nised during total eclipse. That was all that was 
wanted to make the chain of evidence complete, 
even for those who cannot recognise. the force of 
reasoning when it educes from observation something 
more than was actually seen. Now that this is done 


e Ameer appeared to have | 


ecially at elevated 


wanted. Weseem compelled to believe that the 
extension of the rays directly from the sun is not 
an accidental feature, but is due to the real exten- 
sion of lines of illuminated matter radially from his 
globe, The explanation of the peculiarity remains 
to be discovered. We venture to predict that it 
will be related, and not grew gpon, | to the explanation 
of the extension of comets’ tails directly from the 
zun; for it is more than probable that enormous 
quantities of cometic matter exist in the sun’s 
immediate neighbourhood. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-EAST 
PASSAGE, 


The correspondent of the New York Herald at 
Yokohama, Japan, telegraphs, under date Sept. 4, 
as follows :—‘‘ Vega arrived. Seen Nordenskjold, 
Says left Gothenburg July 4, 1878; four days 
Tromsoe ; furs, necessaries. Between Waigatch 
and continent no ice. Kara Sea, four days Port 
Dixon. Yenisei, steered north-east ; ice arrested. 
Four days Tajoyr, Aug. 19. Tsejdskin, extreme 
North Asia; short rest. Coasted peninsula ; little 
ice. 26th.—River Lena, New Siberian Islands, not 
explored for ice. Kolyma River, open water ; 
difficulties commenced, increased daily, delayed 
much. Cook’s Cape, Vankarema, crossed Kolin- 
tchin Bay, Sept. 27; imprisoned 28th. Tshutcchi 
settlement, 67°7 north, 173°24 west. Wintered 
ack ; land, one mile. Health, spirits, no scurvy. 
Shortest day three hours’ daylight; upper limb sun 
visible, Scientific ethnographic studies. 4.000 
inhabitants, called Tchiktchis; several villages, 
fishing, sealing, supplied expedition ; bears, rein- 
deer. Cold intense, averaging 36 rer Game 
abundant, spring, wild fowl. 264 days detained 
in ice ; released, sailed July 18. Passed East Cape, 
Behring's Straits, 20th. Accomplished object— 
practical proof North-east passage. The Asiatic 
coast, St. Lawrence Bay, crossed to Port Clarence, 
America ; recrossed to Koniyan, dredging carefully, 
formation of bottom, specimens ; position especial 
interest—meeting of currents Arctic and Pacitic 
oceans. Touched St. Lawrence Island; visited 
Behring's Island; here received first news from 
Europe through resident agent, Alaska Tradin 
Company ; fossil remains, immense marine anim 
discovered, Rhytina Stellari; left island Aug. 19, 
Pleasant voyage till 3let; gale, lightning split main- 
top, injured slightly several men. Arrived Yoko- 
hama 10.30 evening 2nd, all well. No deaths during 
voyage. Vega first to make this passage. Nor- 
denskjold thinks voyage Europe to Asia by Behring's 
Straits certain and eafe with little more experience 


northern seas; from Japan to Lena no difficulty 

skilful sailors, Lena taps Central Siberia. Large 
rospective trade. Ship stops fourteen days Yoko: 
ama. 


Russian vessel Nordenskjold searching 
professor lost off Yedo Aug. 5; all hands saved. 
The Telegraph, in an article on the great discovery 
announced in the above telegram, says :— 
„One more great secret has been wrested from 
old Nature. The North-east passage has been 
safely accomplished. The splendid success has been 
splendidly deserved. It was no lucky accident of 
exploration that found the Vega a way round the 
northernmost point of Asia, no chance good fortune 
that carried her through new seas to the Bebring’s 
Straits. Professor Nordenskjold bas fought it out 
fairly with nature. Six times he has gone north- 
ward to do battle with ice and snow, and each 
time, though returning, he has brought back such 
knowledge of the enemy’s weakness that assured 
him of ultimate success. Rounding North Cape he 
had at first steamed northwards, but becoming con- 
vinced of the inutility of storming the Spitzbergen 
e, turned eastwards. A long interval of 
—2 research into the records of previous 
expeditions, assisted by journeys to various points 
on the Siberian coast, made him confident of attain- 
ing the great end which Arctic exploration bas so 
long struggled after, and confident also of the 
enormous benefits that would accrue to the worlds 
of science and trade, the immense additions to 
human knowledge that would be made, were that 
end attained. Leaving Gothenburg on July 4, 1878, 
the Vega, a teak steam whaler, built at Bremen, 
and specially adapted by retitting and strengthening 
to the work before her, sighted Nova Zembla on 
the 28th and anchcred on that day off a village on 
the Samoyed peninsula, at the entrance to the Kara 
Sea. The Ice Cave, as the sea at one time had 
come to be called, so hopeless did it seem to attempt 
to cross it, had long lost its terrors to the Nor- 
wegian fishermen, for these hardy meu, assailing 
the great ice barriers at every season of the year, 
had at last learned their secret, and the Kara 
Sea has of late years become a regular fishing 
ground for the Norsemen who have so gallant! 
won it. The savanis on board the Vega landed, 
and each in its particular branch of science found 
the days all too short for the magnificent harvests 
he gathered in. The Samoyeds themselves afforded 
ample subject for inquiry and study, while the 
waters in which they fished, and the country in 
which they hunted the bear and wolf were teeming 
with 42 — and rich discovery. Magnetic 
aud meteorological observations of great interest 
were taken, and, but that the voyage was mani- 
festly only begun, it almost seemed as if its objects 
bad been already achieved. On August 1 the 
Vega proceeded very slowly eastward, dredging 
and sounding continually. No ice barred the way, 
for the loose rotten floes that abounded hardly 
deserved the name, and in five days the steamer 
was safe in Dickson’s Haven, destined, so says 


eclipse observations of the zodiacal, will not be 


—ů ů 


Professor Nordenskjold, to be in future years one 


Sept. 10, 1879. 
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of the chief exporting ports of Siberia. Bears were 
numerous, and reindeer also; while the vegetation 
struck the explorers as being very rich. On the 
10th the Vega resumed her course, and threading 
her way though unknown islands, reached a fine 
harbour situated in the strait between Taimyr 
Island and the mainland—Actinia Haven, as it has 
been christened from the numbers of actinia that 
have been dredged up. One discovery made at 
this point is worth special remark. > ne HY 
the ice in a small floe, Professor Nordenskjol 
found some yellow specks, ‘which proved to be 
coarse: grained sand consisting of very beautifully 
formed crystals.’ As a practical mineralogist, the 
professor decided that they were ‘no ordinary 
terrestrial mineral, but possibly a matter 
crystallisel from the sea-water during the 
severe cold of winter!’ Leaving Actinia Haven 
on the 18th, they coasted north-east, and 
next evening came to anchor in a bay off Cape 
Chelyuskin or Severo (or, as our telegram calls it, 
Cape Tsejdskin), the most northerly point of Asia. 
This was the first time the formidable headland had 
been turned, and, if the expedition had no finer 
oal before it, would have sufficed to make the 
ega’s journey one of the most memorable on 
record, For three centuries man had tried in vain 
to round Cape Chelyuskin. Its successful accom- 
plishment at last comes in only as a mere incident 
of a voyage, or as one of the minor events of the 
expedition which closed with such a splendid 
triumph as the discovery of the North-east passage. 
This notable promontory stands in 77deg. 41min. 
N. and 1l04deg. Imin. K „ and sloping up from it 
southerly rise mountains, free from snow, about 
1,000 feet in height. The rocks are of slate, the 
plains of clay, with a variety of animal and vege- 
table life surprising to those who have hitherto 
considered the shores of the Arctic Ocean a frozen 
wilderness, Geese, ducks, sandpipers, and other 
birds were seen on the coast, while in the sea were 
rting walrus, seals, and the white whale. On 
the 2lst the voyage was resumed, and though 
delayed by fogs and banks of rotten ice, the Vega 
made way south-east, still keeping the land in 
ight. The mountains increased in height and 
animal and vegetable life became more varied and 
abundant, and on the 23rd a fine breeze carried the 
brave little vessel swiftly along, without the aid of 
steam, over a perfectly smooth sea—one, moreover, 
marked upon charte as dry land. And so they 
reached the mouth of the Chatanga River. But the 
Vege was soon off again, the seas clear of ice, 
and on the 27th turned northward for the 
Siberian Islands, passing the estuary of the River 
Lena before she turned. But the ice—so the 
telegram tell us—prevented complete exploration 
of this wonderful group, where, before long, science 
may hope to make very memorable discoveries. 
Professor Nordenskjold turned south again and 
passed the mouth of the Kolyna River. Here the 
most serious difficulties of the voyage commenced— 
difficulties, however, which the strong little Vega 
and the stout hearta aboard her were prepared to 
meet. She had started expecting to have to winter 
in the ice, and as the term of imprisonment grew 
daily more manifestly inevitable, the gallant party 
prepared with the best of spirits for the lot before 
them. Provisions were abundant and of excellent 
selection, the weather superb, health of the best, 
and scurvy conspicuous by its absence among this 
hardworking, healthily-living band. Reaching with 
— difficulty Cook’s farthest point, Cape Van- 
arema, the Vega crossed over to Keluitchia, and 
there, on the 28th, ber engine fires were put out 
and the sails stowed away, and winter life in the 
k ice fairly entered upon. For 264 
ys they remained icebound, but at last the floes 
began to thin and scatter, and on July 18 the Vega 
once more floated, and on the 20th, steaming through 
Behring’s Straits, fired the mimic salute that told 
of the great end achieved. 

„The credit of this success lies divided among 
several, In the first place, there is Mr. Oscar 
Dickson, of Gothenburg, who gave the Vega, fitted 
1 for her Arctic voyage, to the expedition; His 

ajesty the King of Sweden and his Government, 
who so liberaliy supported it; and Mr. Alexander 
Sibiriakof, from whose purse the balance of the 
money required was furnished. But above all is 
honour due to that veteran explorer and worthy 
pearer of a Viking’s name, Nordenskjold, to whose 
sagacity and courage Arctic exploration has always 
owed so much, and now is indebted for the crown- 
ing triumph of Northern research. Accompanying 
him are the following officers and staff: Lieutenant 
Palander, Drs, Kiellman P and Stuxberg 
(zoologist), all comrades of their leader in former 
fights with Polar terrors; Dr. Almquist and Lieu - 
tenants Hovgaard, Brusewitz, Bove, and Nordquist, 
and all, so Professor Nordenekjold avers, have 
worked bard for the cause of science and discovery. 
The immediate result of their successful labours 
will be a flood of new knowledge and an impetus 
to Arctic voyaging. In the future the result will be 
the opening up of the trade of a vast expanse of 
Asia hitherto sealed to the world, and the contribu- 
tion of its prodacts to the world’s markets.” 


_ Inxs.—A commission lately appointed by the Prus- 
sian Government to investigate the best class of inks 


to be employed for official purposes have presented 
their report. They state that aniline inks are not 
suited for this pee se. But they are of opinion 
that the best of all is that made from gall-nuts, 
and I . it shall be used for official 
purposes, and for ocuments the preservation of 
which is of importance, N 


| 


SELF-MURDER WITH OPIUM IN CHINA. 


The extensive use of opium for suicide in China 
is the subject of an appalling statement by the 
Rev. Joseph Race. This gentleman is a Wesleyan 
missionary of standing at Wusueh, in the Hankow 
District. The facts given are worthy of serious 
attention from all who wish well to the Chinese, 
or are careful of the British name, more especially 
as so many are distinctly attested by the narrator 
himself. The date of the paper is Febrvary, 1879, 
but it has not seen the light till September. 


Having put all together, he says: We get a sum 
total of no fewer than 160,000 deaths by opium- 
poisoning in one year, or a million in little more 
than six years. This I conscientiously believe 
to be a low estimate.” 

The reason this drug is selected by the weary-of- 
life or the reckless lies upon the surface. A much 
easier mode of death than by arsenic, it is also 
preferred to either strangulation or drowning. 
Opium, too, is at hand in every part of the country. 
Chinamen are too great cowards to face death in 
any other form than sleep. 

The frequency of suicides is traceable in general 
to the spirit of revenge. This riddle requires expla- 
nation. An angered man has recourse to the act 
‘from the serious trouble in which it involves his 
enemy.” In the first place, the friends of the self- 
murderer can claim compensation from his adver- 
sary. A large sum is invariably demanded. 
Unless arranged, the matter comes before the 
nearest mandarin, whose decision is usually so 
severe that many a well-to-do family has been 
reduced to comparative poverty thereby. In the 
next place, the opinion is at once prevalent and 
potent that the dead have power over the living,” 
a superstition which places the vindictive suicide 
in the position to avenge himself. For he is sup- 
posed to secure two objects—the surviving man’s 
degradation among men, and his punishment in the 
unseen world, to which the suicidal avenger has 
betaken himself to institute suit against him.“ 
Moreover, he who takes away his own life on the 
premises of another (which seems to be often done) 
„ makes that man his murderer, ani amenable to 
the law for the crime of murder, of which decapita- 
tion is the punishment,” 

If the men prefer opium to arsenic no 
wonder the women should, On the authority, as 
is to be gathered of a gentleman who read an 
essay on the subject at the Shanghai Conference, 
Mr. Race makes the following shocking relation : 
% At the siege of Sin-Chen, near Pu Ngan Shien, 
in Upper Kivei- Chow, hundreds of women 
and young girls poisoned themselves before we 
entered the city, to avoid falling into the hands of 
the soldiers ; and in almost every house we found 
bowls full of opium diluted with water, ready to 
be swallowed by the inmates in case of violence 
being offered them.” 

Mr. Race, and some of his brethren of different 
denominations, have had the satisfaction of bein 
called in time enough to administer antidotes an 
save life; but the native dovtors rarely treat cases 
successfully. For instead of at once endeavouring 
to evacuate the contents of the stomach, they 
exhibit such vain nostrums as duck's blood, or 
that of a white drake, or a kind of green pea,” 
cr ‘‘a gold-fish bruised to a pulp and mixed with 
water”! But, whether a European or a Chinaman 
should be called in, the resolute suicide takes care 
to evade them both. ‘‘I am generally,” says a 
medical missionary, ‘‘ called to the opium suicides 
at daybreak ; for the opium is taken at night, and 
the friends do not know it until the por yt Sema 
ing, when some hours have elapsed and all hope of 
recovery is past. 8 

It is “easy access to the drug” that is to blame; 
or, rather, those who have made it so easy. It 
must remain within the reach of the suicide as long 
as it is accessible to the smoker.” And, indeed, the 
smoking is but a slower suicide. At the call of 
mere bystanders Mr. Race has interfered to save 
life, when the relatives of the patient opposed in- 
terference. Both, he relates, in two such cases, 
were confirmed opium-smokers—mere wrecks 
of men—who, by years of indulgence in this per- 
nicious habit, had not only involved themselves in 
utter ruin, but were bidding fair to bring ruin upon 
the whole family.” In one of these cases, the rela- 
tives ‘‘ openly declared that they preferred death to 
recovery ” | : 

Who, then, is in fault? Rather, on which of two 
sides does the heavier blame lie? ‘‘ I answer,” says 
Mr. Race, that the Chinese Government is a 
heathen and not a Christian Government.” And 
* it has done more than its fellow-culprit. 

or it is on record in the Pekin Gazette of November, 
1878, that a provincial Governor-General applied for 
the degradation of a military officer who bad failed 
to put in force the interdict on poppy cultivation, 
and accepted a bribe to spare a very large space of 
poppy-land. That interdict is, in many instances, 
inoperative through the notorious veuality of the 
local mandarins, who connive at the culture and 
the trade for a share of the profits. But, then, 
they are mandarins, and not servants of the British 
(one had almost written a Christian) Crown. For, 
as Mr. Race puts it, what of the Indian supply, 
and what the measure of responsibility resting upon 
the Christian Government, that, with a full know- 
ledge of the baneful consequences, persists in 
wholesale poison-dealing?“ To this there is no 
answer but that which he who has thus washed 
his own hands in innocency ” supplies, by 8 
up the case as one in which we have 8, 000, 000 
aver against 160,000 deaths from suicide! 


Epitome of Hetvs. 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught received a 
hearty welcome on Thursday at Aberdeen on their 
arrival en rovte for Balmoral. At Ballater they 
were met by the Queen and Princess Beatrice. 

The Queen, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
and Princess Beatrice attended Divine service in 
Balmoral Castle on Sunday. Dr. Donald Macleod 
officiated. Mr. Cross and Dr, Macleod dined with 
the Queen in the evening. 

The Morning Post says it is prebable that the 
Empress Eugénie will go to Abergeldie early in 
October, the Queen having placed it for the time at 
her disposal. 

H.M.S. Lively, with Prince Leopold on board, 
arrived at Douglas, Isle of Man, on Friday even- 
ing. He was received with much enthusiasm, and 
the town was illuminated on Saturday evening. 
The Prince left early the next morning for Port- 
rush. He has since visited Coleraine and Derry. 
In consequence of the boisterous weather, the 
Giant’s Causeway has not yet been visited. The 
cruise will be continued round the north-east coast. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Cowes on Sunday 
morning in the Hildegarde yacht, from Dartmouth, 
which place he left on Friday. His Royal High- 
ness is now in London, and will shortly proceed to 
Copenhagen to join the Princess of Wales. 

1 Chelmsford had an audience of the Queen 
on Wednesday, at Balmoral, on which occasion he 
received the honour of knighthood, and was in- 
vested with the Grand Croas of the Order of the 
Bath. His lordship had the honour of dining with 
Her Majesty, and on Thursday left Balmoral for 
the south. 

The remains of the late Sir Rowland Hill were 
interred on Thursday in Westminster Abbey in the 
presence of a large congregation that t —— 
every portion of the ancient building. The service 
was fully choral, and was conducted by Canon 
Duckworth. Mr. P. Hill, the son of the deceased, 
acted as chief mourner, and was supported by an 
immense gathering of relations and friends. The 

all bearers were the Lord Mayor, Sir George Airy, 
Mr. Heywood, F. R. S., Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Mr. 
Torrens, M. P., the Hon. C. P. Villiers, M. P., Mr. 
©. H. Gregory, and Mr. Page. Amongst those 

athered to pay the last tribute of respect to the 
eceased were several representatives of forei 
we services, and many officials of the English 
ostal Department. 
The Rev. Dr. Porter having been ap 


pointed 
president ot the * College, Belfast, has 
resigned the office 


of assistant (paid) commissioner 
under the Intermediate Education Act. Both the 
Presbyterians and the Irish Episcopalians hope that 
a member of their respective communions will be 
appointed to succeed Dr. Porter. 

r. John Bright, M. P., and the Marquis of 
Hartington will address a Liberal meeting at Man- 
chester on or about Oct. 24. 

Further notices have been given of reduction of 
w in the Lancashire cotton trade. The com- 
mittee of the Oldham Limited Liability Association 
have also convened a meeting for Saturday next to 
take into consideration the present condition of the 
trade. They say in their circular that they have 
had again under their serious consideration the 
present ruinous state of the cotton trade, and, con- 
sidering that at the present time a loss of not less 
than jd. per Ib., based on 32’s twist, is taking 
place in their concerns, they have come to the 
conclusion to call an aggregate meeting of the 
limited companies, for the purpose of adopting some 
arrangement whereby they may be relieved from 
such an unenviable position. 

A royal commission bas been appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the question of colonial 
defences, The commission is to consist of Lord 
Carnarvon, chairman, General Sir L. Simmons, 
Admiral Sir A. Milne, Mr. Childers, Mr. T. 
Brassey, Sir H. Barkly, and Sir H. Holland. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., in 3 
Liberal meeting at Aspatria on Thursday, said that 
Lord Chelmsford had been made aG.C.B. for his 
services in the Zulu war, but ho did not know 
what they would do with Sir Bartle Frere. Pro- 
bably they would make him a duke or bishop, 

It is rumoured that the liquidators of the City 
of Glasgow Bank will shortly announce a third 
dividend to the creditors and depositors of the 
bank, amounting to 16s. 8d. per II. This payment 
will, with the two previous dividends, make a total 
of 16s. 8d. paid. 

Mr. Ahmed John Kenealy, eldest son of Dr. 
Kenealy, M. P., was charged at the Burslem Police- 
court on Tuesday with forging a telegram in the 
name of the correspondent of a newspaper, giving 
a false account of his own suicide, and th»: eby com- 
mitting a hoax upon the public, At the close of 
the proceedings the stipendiary magistrate said he 
had no doubt the telegram was written by the 
defendant, but as no fraud had been proved, he 
dismissed the case. | 

There is at present living in a Skye bothy, old 
Widow Macpherson, who entered upon her 106th 
year last Christmas. Sho was born there in the 
same year that Dr. Samuel Johnson and Boswell 
visited Skye. During the 105 years of Widow 
Macpherson’s life she has lived in a turf hut. She 
has survived six Lords of the Isles Bus has never 
been out of the island, and does not understand one 
word of English, but converses freely in Gaelic. 
She has been blind for ten years, but her hearing 
and memory are both good. 

An inquest was held on Friday, at the Bell Inn, 


Waltham, on the body of Miss Ellinor Payne, aged 
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seventeen, of Maze Villa, Waltham Park. On Wed - 
nesday night one of the servants heard screams 
proceeding from the drawing-room, and upon going 
there found the deceaged in flames. She died next 
day, and before death made the following state- 
ment: — I had just lighted the candle to go to 
bed. The piece of lighted paper burned my fingers. 
I tried to throw it on the floor, but it lodged on the 
flounces of my dress, and it blazed up immediately. 
I tried to put it out, but could not.” The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death by 
burning.” 

A serious gun accident happened on Friday 
morning on the farm of Mr. Whyley, at Drayton, 
near Uxbridge, when Charles Overy, aged fourteen, 
son of a gamekeeper, was severely injured. Another 
lad, named George Bedford, got possession of a gun 
kept on the farm, and said he was going to fire 
into a hoe in which he thought there were rats. 
He was walking towards the place when the gun 
went off, and the contents longed in the arm and 
breast of Overy, who is not expected to recover 

Gena, the gorilla, which has been exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace since Aug. 19, has just died, the 
cause of death being pleuro-pneumonia, A post- 
mortem examination showed that the heart was also 


affected. : 

— a fog on Saturday evening the Cunard 
steamer t, from Havre to Liverpool, having on 
board upwards of one hundred and thirty German, 
Swiss, and Italian emigrants, struck on some rocks 
near the Lizard. Terrible confusion occurred, the 
passengers, who are stated to have been all of the 

owest class, rushing wildly about the stranded 
vessel, All but seven of those on board were saved, 
however, it is believed. 

Sir Hardinge Giffard, the Solicitor-General, 
addressed his constituents at Launceston on Satur- 
day evening, and entered upon a lengthened defence 
of the Government against the charges brought by 
Mr G'aistone. } 

Lord Kilmorey, who owns a large number of 
farms on the southern border of Cheshire, has given. 
all his tenantry in that county notice to quit, and 
intimated bis intention to put the tenancies up to 
the highest bidders, His lordship, in a circular to 
his tenantry, says the conclusion has forced iteelf 
upon his mind that ‘‘the letting value” of his farms 
in Cheshire ‘‘ may have been affected by the diffi- 
culties pow surrounding the agricultural interest,” 
and be is desirous of testin 
the case. He trusts that the greater part of the 
tenancies will be renewed, and where this is not the 
case © compensation will be given for un- 
exhausted improvements. The tenantry have con- 
atrued the circular as an intimation that their land- 
lord believes that rents are too low. 

Lord Carnarvon has, in consideration of the pre- 
— A depression in agricalture, returned to the 
tenants on his Somersetshire and Hampshire estates 

10 per cent. on the amount of their respective 


rentals. 

The ‘* Hospital Saturday collections took place 
in London on Saturday. Nearly 300 boxes, in most 
cases in of ladies, were stationed in different 
parts of London, inviting donations. The com- 
mittee, besides collecting boxes, issued no fewer 
than 30,000 forms 925 2 Lrge we eed 
companies, docks, workmen’s clubs, friendly 
societies, ves tries, Board schools, the Post Office, 
Inland ue Department. and the Royal Mint. 

There have been more disturbances at Lurgan. 
On Sunday morning a number of Roman Catholics 
and Protestants came into oollision in William- 
street, Lurgan. Two Roman Catholic men, named 
Cooney and McGibbon, had received bad treatment, 
and a Roman Catholic woman, named Omelia, 
received a severe wound on the head. The consta- 


5 8 were promptly on the s t, and dispersed 
the rioters. 4 N 05 “is 


Everywhere the W. fishery this season seems 
to have been good. Off Whitby there have been 
great takes. In the Firth of Forth, where shoals 
of herrings are rarely to be seen, steamers have 
ew of late had to plough their way through 
myriads of closely-packed ah. and the Volunteer 
Artillery have received orders not to practise, lest 
the reports of the guns should disturb them. 

Mr. Finegan addressed a meeting of Home 
Rulers at Manchester on Saturday, advocatin 
formation of a committee to reorganise the Irish 
voting power, and to take steps to return men to 
Parliament who would vote for the interest of 
Ireland. He addressed another meeting in the 
Free Trade Hall on Sunday afternoon, when he 
declared that, wherever a 1 be, Irishmen 
were united as a nation. e time, he ene 
had come when Ireland and England should be 
severed; and Mr. Parnell was the man to lead 
them to + aa They had pursued their present 
policy, which had been called an obstructive policy, 


the same policy towards Irish bills as Irish members 
were now doing to English ones. 

The case for the prosecution of directors in the 
matter of the West of England Bank closed on 
Saturday at Bristol, and as a result the charges 
against one of the defendants, Mr. Selwyn Payne, 
were dismissed. The defence of the remaining 
seven defendants will be begun to-day. 

Ia some parts of Ireland boards of guardians 
have resolved to petition Government to apply some 
of the Disestablished Church Surplus Fund to the 
liquidation of the poor-rates, considering the great 
ag depression at present existing in the 
coun . ’ 


The well-known Parisian caricaturist, Cham De 
Nos by name—died on Saturday at the age of sixty. 


~~, 


how far this has been 


the | 


simply because the English members had pursued 


| late negotiations 


He bad been a contributor of comic sketches to 


the Charivari for forty years. 
M. Rouher has left Paris for Chislehurst. It is 


supposed that his object is to dissuade the Empress 
from retiring into a convent, or to make some dis- 
positions relative to the will of the Prince Imperial. 
The semi-official St. Petersburg comment on the 
meeting of the German and Russian Emperors at 
Alexandrowo is to this effect "he words ace those of 
the Russian Agency :—‘' Th@ interview between 
the Emperors of Russia ang Germany at Alex- 
androwo is the best possiblé reply to the malicious 
attempts which have recently been made to disturb 
the good relations between the two countries The 
meeting proves the vitality of the traditions 
engraved in the minds of the two Sovereigns, who 
are united not only by relationship, but by the 
recollections and examples bequeathed to them by 


their ancestors.” 


Prince Lobanoff, it is announced from St. Peters- 
burg, has been appointed Ambassador to the English 
Court, in succession to Count Schouvaloff, who has 
been recalled: Prince Lobanoff has been Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople since the retirement of 
General Ignatieff. In Berlin, it is said, the recall 
of Count Schouvaloff, without his appointment as 
successor to Prince Gortschakoff in the Imperial 
Chancellorship, is regarded as an unfavourable 
omen, 

The Emperor of Russia arrived at Odessa on 
Saturday afternoon, and paid a visit to the cathe- 
dral. After inspecting the troops, he left at seven 
in the evening on board the Imperial yacht for 
Yalta, Crimea. 

According to the Russian newspapers, eighty- 
four young persons, sentenced to omy labour and 
deportation in Siberia for political offences, have 
just left Moscow under an armed escort. 

It issaid that the murderer of Prince Krapotkine, 
Governor of Charkoff, has been arrested in the 
province of Tchernigoff. It is said that the prisoner 
was bribed to commit the crime by Dmitri Lisogoob, 
the Socialist who was hanged at Udessa on the 
22ad ult. He will be conveyed to Charkoff and 
tried there. 

It was officially announced at Vienna on Satur- 
day that the King of Spain, while at Arcachon, 
solicited the hand of the Archduchess Marie Chris- 
tine in marriage, and that, the consent of the 
Emperor of Austria having been obtained, the pro- 

sal of Kivg Alfonso was accepted by Her 

mperial Highness. 

t the meeting on Satarday of the Commissioners 
for the rectitication of the Turco-Greek frontier the 
Greek Commissioners drew up a note to the Ambas- 
sadors, insisting that the fulfilment of that portion 
of the Berlin Treaty was obligatory on the Porte, 
while the Turkish representatives expressed the 
view that it was only a recommendation. It is 
believed in Constantinople that if the negotiations 
should fail a European Conference will assemble to 
settle this and other pending questions. 

Mr. Michell, the British Consul-General in 
Eastern Roumelia, is reported from Constantinople 
to bare made representations to Aleko Pasha 
M the oppressed condition of the Mussul- 
man inhabitants of the province, stating that they 
were being driven to despair by the unjast treat- 
ment they sustained, and that many of them had 
declared to him that they would prefer Russian 
rule to the present régime. Mr, Michell informed 
the Governor-General that the Mussulmans at 
Tatar Bazardjik have been terribly maltreated by 
the Bulgarian inhabitants, and compelled to take 
refuge in the English Consulate, and that the Bul- 
garians, moreover, burned all property claimed by 
returning Mussulman emigrants in order to prevent 
them from settling again inthe town. Mr. Michell 
consequently demanded the dismissal of the prefect 
of Tatar Bazardjik. 

Aleko Pasha’s rule of Eastern Roumelia baving 
proved a failure, the Porte, it is said, contemplates 
a radical solution of the difficulty by occupying the 
whole province, which is, to say the least, a very 
liberal interpretation of the Treaty of Berlin. 

It is reported from Egypt that the Khedive has 
signed the appointments of Mr. Baring and M. de 
Bligniéres as English and French Controllers. They 
will arrive almost immediately to take 8 
posts. It is regarded as certain that Mr. Vivian 
will not retain his present position as Consul, and 
be is expected to be replaced by Mr. Malet from 
‘Constantinople. 

The following is said to be the programme of the 
new Kbedive :—The creation of a Council of State; 
the abolition of the Prime Minister’s post, and the 
assumption of his functions by the Khedive, which 
bas been already effected; Ministerial responsibility, 
with the obligation for Ministers of submitting 
daily to the Khedive a report of their administra- 
tion; an extension of the powers of the Mudir ; the 
increase of the freedom of the Press; the creation 
of a Chamber of Notables, with the 1238 pos 
sible freedom of speech; the foundation of an 
Arabian newspaper ; the submission of a Budget to 
the Assembly of Notables ; and the introduction of 
a land-tax to be discussed by the Assembly. 

The 2 has written an autograph letter to the 
German Emperor, summing up the results of the 
on Church matters, and suggestin 
His Majesty’s direct intervention in the way o 
clemency as the only way to re-establish harmony 
between the Church and the State. It is reported 
that this step on the of His Holiness was 
knowa beforehand and approved by Prince 
Bismarck. 

The Prince of 2 continues in Vienna, 
and will not leave until to-day. He receives 


the most marked attention in Court circles, and the 


— <a 


Emperor on Saturday gave such a banqu+t in his 
honvur as has hardly ever been eclipsed for the 
brilli of ite display. The se vice was gold, and 
all that Javish wealth could procure was included 
in the menu. After the dinner the Emperor invited 
the Prince to view the park, which is au exoeed- 
ingly fine one. Here His Majesty surprised the 
Prince by presenting bim with a pair of magnificent 
white stallions, a matchless landau, and two splen- 
did carriage bays. The Prince said he accepted the 
gifts as a token of friendship for Montenegro from 
the Emperor of Austria. 

In the Californian election the Republicans elect 


all four members to Congress, while Mr. Perkins 


bas over 23,000 of a majority for the the of 
Governor. The working men elect Mr. Kalloch as 
Mayor of San Francisco by a small majority, and 
have also secured most of the city offices, Their 
defeat, however, throughout the State is regarded 
as limiting their influence to such a degree that 
covfidence in Californian business affairs is re- 
turning. Their defeat causes general rejoicing 
throughout the country. 

lt is reported from America that there is a pro- 
bability of a Cobden Club being founded in the 
United States in connection with Mr. T. B. Potter’s 
visit. The member for Rochdale is determined 
that, whatever may be the opinions of Americans, 
he will speak his mind on the protection heresy. 
He has done so already publicly, and will do it 
again. 


— 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 

DEcLINE or ADULTERATION.—Dr. Hassall, in a 
letter to the Times, bears testimony to the decline 
of adulteration in nearly every article of oonaump- 
tion. He says that the public can now procure 
bread without alum ; coffee without roasted wheat, 
beans, or even chicory ; cocoa without fecula ; 
bottled fruits, vegetables, and pickles without 
copper; potted meats without bole Armenian ; 
mustard without wheat-flour and turmeric ; cayenne 
without red lead ; vinegar without sulphuric acid ; 
but milk still, unfortunately, often not without 
water. 

A SrRUGGLE WITH AN Ocrorus.— The Leeds Mer- 
cury says that a rather amusing incident was witnessed 
in the Scarborough Aquarium on Thursday mornin 
The keeper, while engaged in cleaning out the tan 
occupied by the octopods, was suddenly seized by 
the leg (fortunately he had sea boots on) by the 
largest of the octopods, which fastened four of his 
tentacles round the leg of the boot, and with the 
other four held firmly on to the rocks forming the 
back of the tank. A — took place, duri 
which the man found he could not disengage himself 
without killing the animal, and finally hit upon the 
expedient of s ipping his leg out, leaving the boot 
in the water and beating a retreat. The hun 
octopus stuck to the boot for twenty minutes, when 
it relinquished its hold. 

EMIGRATION TO THE ANTIPODES.—Mr. Henry 
Varley, of the Tabernacle, St. James’s-place, 
Notting Hill, who bas recently returned from a 
visit of nearly two years’ duration to Australia and 
New Zealand, lectured upon those colonies before 
an open-air meeting in Hyde Park on Sunday after- 
noon. A large number of persons assembled to hear 
his address. The lecturer set forth the character · 
istics and prospects of each of the colonies. He 
discouraged the idea of emigrating to Victoria or 
Queensland, a great trade depression existing in the 
former colony, and the latter being unsuitable b 
reason of its hot climate. He — 
Western Australia, New South Wales, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, and explained their leading 
features and the requirements needed for the success 
of intending emigrants to them. At the general 
request of his hearers Mr. Varley consented to 
lecture once more in the same place next Sunday. 
upon religious matters. 

A Bex Farm —Near the village of Beeton, county 
of South Simcoe, Ontario, Canada, there is a bee 
farm which is probably one of the most extensive 
and successful things ot the kind in the world. It 
consists of four bee-yards situate at the angles of a 
square which embraces several square miles of 
country. The current year, so far, has proved 
favourable for honey. Mr. D. A. Jones, the owner 
of the bee farm, had at the end of July already 
secured 50, 000lb. of honey from 620 stocks of bees. 
The Canada Farmer asserts that this statement is 
an absolute fact. Each yard covers about an acre 
of ground, carefully enclosed, and contains, besides 
the hives and summer store-rooms, a house o 
wintering the bees. The hives used are oblong, 
pine-wood boxes, with a cubic capacity of 3,240in., 
the inside measure being 15 by 18 by 12. Mr. Jones 8 
four bee-yards contain 250, 150, 150, and 70of such 
hives respectively, and he reckons 30,000 bees a good 
swarm for one of them. He expects a total yield 
for the year of 70,000ib. from his 19,000 000 little 
workers, in which case he would net between 7,000 
and 10,000 dollars for the year's product, without 
taking into account the sale of swarms or of queen 
been. This successful apiarist estimates the year’s 
total outlay at 2,100 dols., nearly half of which, 
however, is interest on capital which has grown up 
with the business. | 

Tue Satvation Army at CoveNTRY.—On Thurs- 
day, at the Coventry City Police-court, John 
Miller, watchmaker, Sherbourne-street, was 
summoned by Thomas Shirley, weaver, for having, 
on the Zlet ult, acer Ei e him. 
Defendant pleaded guilty. plainant stated 
that he was a member of the Salvation and 


on Sunday last they were holdiog a in 
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Sherbourne-street. He was standing on a chair 
reaching the Gospel, when the defendant threw 
— buckets of water at him. Some went 
over him, and the rest over other people. 
Some of the water was clean and the rest 
was very dirty. He did not know why the 
defendant did it, unless it was to annoy the 
preacher. In answer to the charge, defendant 
said ho asked the Salvationists to go away three 
times and they would not. He sult not get in to 
his meals, as the street was full. It was more like 
an election than preaching. The Chief of Police 
said this was a very old grievance between the 
people living in Sherbourne-street and the Salva- 
tionists, and there had been numerous complaints. 
It appeared that on the preceding Sunday there was 
a very great disturbance caused by them. It was 
not so much the people themselves that were objected 
to as their sensational manner of calling together 
a crowd, which followed them, and behaved ina 
disorderly manner. They did a great deal of good in 
one way, no doubt, but they must not obstruct the 
streets, and if an obstruction was caused, he should 
feel it his duty to proceed against them. The 
Chairman said the magistrates very much regretted 
having to decide a case of thiskind, The defendant's 
proper plan, if he found any nuisance, was to have 
rought the case before them and not to have taken 
the law into bis own hands, He would be fined 5s. 
and costs, in default seven days’ imprisonment— 
Miss Louisa Lock, captain, and four leaders of 
the Salvation Army, which has caused so much 
sensation in South Wales, were taken to Cardiff 
on Saturday, having refused to pay a fine 
inflicted by the Pontypridd magistrates on them for 
blocking up the highways by preaching and march- 
ing their army, sometimes nambering from five to 
ten thousand, through the towns. Thousands fol- 
lowed them to the railway-station. At Cardiff 
gaol Miss Lock was set to pick oakum, and the 
others to break stones. They slept on wood beds, 
and had bread and water only. They were libe 
rated on Monday morning. Great excitement exists 
in the Rhondda Valley at the treatment they have 
received. The Salvationists are determined to go 
on preaching in the atreets, and affirm that they 
will not be put down by the publicans, who ere 
instigating the prosecutions. 

THE OUTRAGE ON THE Rict.—On Wednesday 
week a party of gentlemen, including Mr. Pender, 
M.P., and Mr. Beer, a German, long resident in 
London, went up from the Rigi Kalthad to spend 
the night at one of the hotels on the Kulm, in order 
to enjoy tne grand view of sunrise from the summit. 
A young traveller was sent forward to engage beds, 
ro he was informed that the party must be con- 
tent with two rooms. Mr. Beer entered to speak 
to the landlord and make better arrangements. 
Herr Schreiber, who owns the two hotels, was not, 
_ however, in an accommodating temper Having a 
monopoly, he had the party in his power, and they 
must take what he gave or nothing. He positively 
refused to give more than two rooms, and couched 
his reply, it is said, in rude and offensive terms.” 
To retrace their steps to the Kalthad at that late 
hour was aserious business, and the whole body 
stepped in to make remonatrance, only to be 
assailed with abuse. Something was said by one 
of the party, and the landlord struck him in the 
face, threw him down, and then, aided by a posse 
of porters, kicked and struck the visitors. Mr. 
Pender interposed, but with no better fate. The 
irascible host had uo respect for the privileges 
of Parliament, and slapped the face of the 
member for Wick. Un this unexpected re- 
ception the tourists prepared to leave the 
house; but the attack on them was renewed 
so violently that three persons were seriously 
injured. At last they succeeded in making their 
escape from the inhospitable establishment, aud 
securing a special train, descended to the Kalthad. 
A letter in the Baseler Nachrichten from a German 

tleman who was one of the victims of the assault 
in the Rigi-Kulm Hotel fully confirms the account 
given in the Times. He says that the authorities 
at Schwyz have been informed of the occurrence 
and legal proceedings have been instituted againat 
Herr Schreiber. In a letter toa daily oontemporary 
Messrs. Cook and Son state that as soon as the 
present proprietors had completed the purchase of 
those hotels, they announced their intention of 
raising the prices 20 per cent., and upon their 
positive refusal to receive the Messrs. Cook’s tra- 
velling clients on the old terms, they were informed 
that visitors would no longer be sent to their 
hotels. To this, the Messra. Cook say, they 
replied with strong threats against us, so that we 
had no alternative but to publish our own views 
and strike their hotels off the list ; hence the reason 
why they announce outside their hotel that our 
coupons are no longer accepted, and the reason wh 
they have not been able to fill the second Louk, 
which has been closed the whole season.” | 

FUNERAL AND MOURNING Kerorm —At a meet- 
ing held on Friday in Tunbridge Wells, Canon 
Hoare pation the Rev. F. Lawrence, rector of 
St. Mary, Cas . York, honorary secretary of 
the Funeral and Mourning Reform Association, 
stated that the association bad been formed at the 
last Congress at Sheffield, at a meeting under the 
presidency of the —＋ of Sodor and Man, to en- 
courage the adoption of such obs:rvances only as 
are cousistent with a hope of r:surrection to eterval 
life and discourage feasting and treatiug on the day 
of burial, and all useless or extravagant expenditure 
in the coffin and its furniture cn the occasion of the 
funeral, and in the wearing of mourning. The 
members adopted the broad ground that funerals 
should be conducted and mourning worn without 


the unmeaning pomp, vain ostentation, and dismal 
of hatbands, scarves, plumes, mournin 

coaches, heavy crape trimmings, and the like, whic 
involve unprofitable expenditure, inflict severe hard- 
ship upon persons of limited means, and neither 
mitigate grief nor manifest respect for the dead. 
Among many peers, members of Parliament, officers 
in the army and navy, clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, and merchants, who had ee their 
adhesion to the general principle of funeral and 
mourning reform, were the following :—Archbishop 
of York, the Marquis of Abergavenny, Earl Fitz- 
william, K.G., the Earl of Zetland, Earl Cathcart, 
Earl Nelson, Bishops of Durham, Manchester, 
Llandaff, Chester, Oxford, Salisbury, Lincoln, 
St. David's. Exeter, Bangor, Ely, Lichfield, 
Norwich, Chichester, Gloucester and Rristol, and 
Lord Wenlock, Lord Middleton, Lord Muncaster, 
Lord George Nevill, Sir H. Johnstone, M P., Mr. 
W. B. Denison, M. P., Mr. James Lowther, M. P., 
Secretary of State for Ireland. Meetings have been 
held, leaflets and pamphlots distributed throughout 
the country, and the following recommendations 
and suggestions issued: — That in the customary 
appsratus and accompaniments economy and sim- 
plicity be studied and carefully exercised by 
mourners in all ranks of society ; that the coffin be 
of light construction and free from unsuitable 
ornaments ; that a simple car and bier are preferable 
to a hearse; that carriages in ordinary use be en- 
gaged instead of mourning coaches ; that cloaks, 
scarves, hatbands, and plumes be\dispensed with ; 
that friends of the deceased, in ordering funerals, 
personally arrange the details with the undertaker ; 
that the interval between the decease and iuter- 
ment be limited, when possible, to three or four 
days; that it is more in accordance with the words 
used, *‘ earth to earth, dust to dust,” to bury, not in 
a vault, but in the earth itself, with no brick- work 
to delay the action of nature ; that a band of black 
cloth upon the arm is a striking and sufficiently 
manifest outward emblem of a death having occurred 
in the family. The meetivg gave its unanimous 
approval, and terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Canon Hoare. 


Gleanings. 


It is reported of a tub-loving university man, who 
was usked by his examiner, ‘‘ What was the most 
remarkable\circumstance in the office of the high 
priest? that he replied, ‘‘ He washed his face once 
a year.” | 

te the New Testament Revision Committee it 
was proposed to get rid of the word penny as 


giving a wrong idea of the Roman denarius, and 


to read, He gave every man a denary.” But to 
this a witty dean objected that there might be con- 
fusion with a deanery, which poor and unlearned 
persons must not suppose can be got 80 easily. 


The following bit of practical wisdom is from a 


sermon of an American orator, the Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray :—‘‘ Heaven is not populated with singio 
thieves, or palm-bearing bankrupts, who settle wit 
their creditors at twenty-five cents on the dollar 
on Wednesday and ride tw church the next Sabbath 
in a thousard-dollar coach, with a man in livery 
on the box.” | | 

A Very BROAD HIN T.—“ Nephew,” said a 
downcast farmer to a lop-sided youth who had been 
quartered on him for the last six weeks, and 
resisted all gentle hints that his stay had been pro- 
longed quite sufficiently, ‘* Iam afraid you'll never 
come to see me again!“ Why, uncle, how can you 
say so? Don’t I come to see you every winter?“ 
‘© Yes, but [’m afraid you'll never go away! 

WARNED.—A coloured minister in Georgia was 
brought to trial before the deacons of his chureh 
for stealing bacon. After à number of witnesses 
had been examined the deacons retired, and after- 
wards returned the following \verdict\:—‘‘The Rev. 
Moses Bledsoam am ackwitted of the sinuations 
dat he actual stole de pork, as\’twas not shode 
dat sumbody else miten’t have been wearin’ his 
cloze, but de brudder is hereby fectionately warned 
dat in future he must be more keerful.” 

THE HuMOURIST AND THE FoorrAD.— Foote was 
strolling along in London by night, when he was 
met by a stalwart fellow, who pulled out a poniard 
aod demanded his purse, Capital!“ exclaimed 
Foote ; ‘‘ I was just about making the same demand 
on you. But come, as I find I have fallen in with 
one of ourselves, I'll give you a share of a prime job I 
have in hand Come along Taken off his guard 
by the confidence displayed, the real rogue jbiued 
the counterfeit, and they strolled along together 
till they met a patrol, into whose hands the 
cunning humourist delivered his associate. 

PoIsONED BY TrEa.—We have a report from 
South Africa of a case of tea-poisoning. The 
victim was a horse belonging to the gallant Lord 
William Beresford. It appears that by accident 
a quantity of tea got mixed with the corn which a 
Kaffir groom gave his lordship's charger, and that 
the animal ate it greedily. The results are very 
— 0 described as ‘‘startling.” The horse plunged 
and kicked, and ran backwards, at intervals 
galloping madly around, finally falling into a 
donga, where it lay dashing its head on the rocks, 
and was despatched by an ansegai thrust through 
its heart.” The post-mortem appearances were, 
as might be expected, indicative of extreme 
cerebral congestion. 

Turirt —Mr, T. B. Green, F. R. S., in an article 
in this month’s Charing Cross Magazine, is very 
severe on the mania for kee ping up appearances 
which leads to so many ‘ets and difficulties, an 
then asks :—‘' When will Englishmen and English- 


and interest. It wtands 18ft. in 


women learn the happiness as well as the wisdom 
of keeping entirely free from anything of this sort, 
and of always having a margin on the right side? 
Paying promptly for what we have, and avoiding 
the purchase of what we cannot at once pay for, 
such is the honest, sensible, and practicable method 
of procedure, which, if universally adopted, would 
prevent an altogether incalculable amount of dis- 
treas, anxiety, and ruin. It would probably be a 
very difficult task for the National Tarift Society 
to undertake the reformation of the habits of our 
middle and upper classes in these respects, but by 
practically instilling the advantages and necessities 
of thrift into the minds of the labouring population 
throughout the country, we may well trust that 
some indirect influence may reach and affect those 
above who oftentime require the lesson wholly as 
much as their poorer and lees educated neighbours,” 


A Point or Law.—A telegram was received in 
Colorado a few days since directing the proper 
authorities to arrest a young man who it was — 
had run away with his aunt. ‘‘I have an order 
for your arrest,” remarked the officer, addressing 
the supposed criminal. For what?” Tou have 
been running away with your aunt.” ‘* My aunt ! 
Why, she’s my wife!“ But wasn’t she your aunt 
before she became your wife? You see we don’t 
tolerate those kind of goings on in Colorado,” ‘‘I 
suppose you never were in Utah?” remarked the 
young man, after he had completed his survey of 
the detective. No.“ Well, as you don’t under- 
stand the relations of an aunt and nephew in th at 
territury, I suppose I ought to explain them to 
you, and then, perbaps, you may see your duty 
plainer. My father married my mother.“ 1 
suppose so.“ Then he married her sister,” con- 
tinued the stranger, without heeding the interrup- 
tion Tben he married the sister of his brother- 
in-law. Then the daughter of his uncle, who was 
a cousin to his first two wives, then he married her 
sister, who was the widow of one of his firat wives’ 
husbands; then he married her daughter ; and a 
eon of this wife married my sister, who was also a 
widow of one of the other wives’ sons, I suppose 
you are following me, interjected the narrator. 
Marry your aunt or your grandmother either, or 
both of them,” replied the disgusted officer. 

THE KinG AND THE AcTOR.-—A few days ago, 
as we read in the Copenhagen papers, the King of 
Denmark was being driven along the road by the 
seaside leading from the capital to the Palace of 
Bernstorff, when suddenly the royal equipage came 
into violent collision with a vehicle which was being 
incautiously driven by a well-known young actor. 
The King, happily, was unhurt; but his carriage 
received such serious damsge that His Majesty 
alighted in order to finish the journey on foot. 
When the rising young votary of Theapis discovered 
that he had actually endangered the life of his 
Sovereign by the clumsy way in which he had 
acted the part of a coachman, he became 80 con- 
fused that he was unable to give utterance to his 
feelings. Nor was his perplexity much relieved 
when the King, before pursuing his journey, turned 
round and addressed him to the following effect : — 
„My dear Mr. A „I would really suggest to 
you the propriety of studying your part, as coach- 
man, a little better next time. If you had not pre- 
pared youreelf more carefully for previous perfor- 
mances ip which I have seen you, I am afraid I 
should never have had the pleasure of witnessing 
your performances at all; and if you continue to 
appear in the role you have now taken up with no 
better success than has attended you to-day, I fear 
that that may happen which will effectually deprive 
me of the pleasure of ever seeing you again! 


BEDROOM WATER-BOTTLES.—A point in house- 
hold sanitation which commonly receives little 
attention, and yet is of great importance, is the 
supply of water to bedroom water-bottles. Osten- 
aibly for use in cleaning the teeth, the water placed 
in these bottles is almost constantly used for drink. 
ing, and yet its purity rarely has the attention 
which is given to the water placed on the tables. 
The bedroom water-bottle is usually filled by the 
housemaid from the same source as the water - juga, 
in most cases from an upstairs vistern, which sup- 
plies the watercloset, and the overflow pipe from 
which it not rarely passes into the drain. Even in 
well-ordered houses this practice is too often 
resorted to, in lodging-houses almost invariably. 
It is a practice fraught with the highest danger, a 
danger which cannot be too strongly insisted on. 
We lately heard of a case of typhoid fever con- 
tracted at one of our most fashionable south of 
England watering-places in consequence of the 
— — being thirsty in the night, having in- 
cautiously drunk freely of the water placed in his 
water-bottle, and which had been taken directly 
from an upstairs cistern, afterwards found to ba 
foul. It should be an invariable rule to observe the 
same precautions regarding the * of water 
which is occasionally drunk as of that which is onby 
for drinking purposes; and it is most important. 
that, if the source or quality of the water is doubtfal 
or unknown, only filtered water should be placed 
in these bottles, and that in no case should the 
be filled with water taken from a cistern whic 
supplies a watercloset.— Te Lancet. 

A REMARKABLE (Lock. —There is now on exhi- 
bition in Detroit, Michigan, a clock (the work of 
Mr. Felix Meier, a mechanic) which is said to 
eclipse the famous clock at Strasburg in comple xity 
eight, and is 
enclosed in a black walnut frame, elaborate) 
carved and ornamented. \ The crowning figure is 


that of Liberty,” on a canopy over the head of 


Washington, who is seated on à marble dome. The 


canopy is supported by columns on either aide. On 
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soe y the four corners of the 1 are 
our human res, representing ‘‘ Infancy,”’ 
1% Youth,” Manhood, and * or each — a 
. one hand — 38 „ other. eg 
niches are suppo angels with flaring torches, 
and over the centre is the figure of Father Time. 
At the quarter hour the figure of the infant strikes 
its tiny bell; at the half-hour the figure of the 
youth strikes his bell of louder tone; at the third 
quarter the man strikes his bell; and at the full 
hour the grey beard. Then the figure ok Time 
steps out and tolls the hour, as two small figures 
throw open doors in the columns on either side of 
—1 we and a procession of the Presidents of the 
United States follows. As the procession moves, 
Wi rises and salutes each figure as it 
and it in turn salutes him. They move 
dect the door on the other side, and it is then 
eed behind them. The procession moves to the 
accompaniment of varied music played by the clock 
itself. The mechanism also gives the correct 
movement of the planets round the sun, comprising 
Mercury, which makes the revolution once in 
ei * days; Venus, in 224 days; Mars, in 
ays; Vesta, in 1,327 days; Juno, in 1,593 

days ; Ceres, in 1,681 days ; Jupiter, in 4,332 days ; 
Saturn, in twenty-nine years ; Uranus, in eighty- 
four years. As these movements are altogether too 
slow to be popularly enjoyed, the inventor has added 
a device by which he can hasten the mavhinery to 
show its working to the public. There are dials 
which show the hour, minute, and second in Detroit, 
Washington, New York, San Francisco, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Constanti- 
nople, Cairo, Pekin, and Melbourne, The clock 
shows the day of the week and month in 
Detroit, the month and season of the 1 , the 
changes of the moon, &c, It is said that Mr. Meier 
has worked on this clock nearly ten years, and for 
the last four years has devoted his whole time to it. 


Births, SHlarriages, and Beaths. 


—— 
MARRIAGES, 

CHILDS —GILLON.— Aug. 26, at Denmark Chapel, 
emg rag ye | the Rev. Z. Briscoe, of Rye-lane Chapel, 
the Rev. H. W. Childs, to Jane Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Captain R. R. Gillon, of Manor House, Camberwell 


New. road. 

NEWMAN—HUTCHINSON.—Sept. 2, at the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Westminster, Thomas Prichard Newman, 
son of the late Edward Newman, F. L. S, to Jane Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Jonathan Hutchinson, F. R. C. S., of 
15, Cavendish-square. 

JONES—CRAVEN,—Sept. 3, at Kipping Ch spel, Thornton, 
near Bradford, William Edwin, son of E. Jones, of Tay- 
mouth House, Hsckney, to Alice, daughter of J. Craven, 
of Ashfield, Thornton. 

RAKE R—MIRAMS.—Sept. 3, at Union — 9 Islington, 
by the Rev. Thomas Mirams (brother of the bride), Joseph 
John, eldest son of Michell Baker, E1q., of Mildmay-road, 
to Emma, third daughter of Edward Mirams, Eaq., of 
1 Hin, and New Ion, Strand. 

WREN—DUDEN EY.—Sept. 3, by the Rev. A. F. Josce- 
lyne, at the London-road Chapel, Brighton, Alfred, the 
Jett son of Henry Wren, of Croydon, to Clara, second 
daughter of 28 Buch man Dudeney, of Walcott Villa, 

ton. 


Lewes- road, a 
ARMITAGE—MELLAN D.—Sept. 3, at the Congregational 
Church, Rusholme, near Manchester, by the Rev. T. C. 
Finlayson, assisted by the Rev, E. Armitage, MA, 
Samuel Rigby, sixth son of William Armitage, Esq., J.P., 
of Townfield House, Altrincham, to 2 second 
mm — of Frederick Melland, Esq., of Victoria Park, 


anchester. 

MACLAREN—HODDER.—Sept. 3, at the Presbyterian 
Church, Willesden, by the Rev. W. G. Elmslie, M. A., 
8. S. Maclaren, eldest son of John Maclaren, Eaq., Ediu- 
burgh, to Anme, youngest daughter of the late Henry 
Hodder, Eaq., Staines. ä 

PARRY— H.—BSept. 4, at Stretford Congregational 
Ch Manchester, by the Rev. R. Roberts, Chorlton- 
road, Rev. J. Barrow Parry, Festiniog, to Jennie, 
oungest ter of Mr, Ellis Pugh, Flistou. 

GAMMUN—SMITH.—8ept, 6, at Waterloo-road Chapel, 
by the Rev, John Gammon (father of the bridegroom), 
assisted by the Rev. Samuel Allin, Frederic Thomas 
Gammon, of Park-road-terrace, Forest Hill, to Alice Elisa 
Canada, youngest daughter of Charles Smith, Esq., of 
Waterloo-road and Stamford - street. 


SMART.— Aug. 27, at Wat‘ord,: Herts, Robert Henry, son 
only survivor of the late Rev. Robert Smart, Baptist 
Minister of Great Grimsby, aged 24. 
THB Ang. at Guy’s Hospital, London, after a short 
illness, the Rev. Henry Trigg, for twenty-one years the 
beloved pastor of es teen hurch at Oke- 


ham Devon, aged 58. 
PEARBON.— Sept. J. at 3, Broom-park-terrac’, Glasgow, 
George Pearson, aged 58 years. | 


Errs’s Cocos.—GRATEFPUL AND ComPpoRTiNe.—" By 


thorough know of the natural laws which govern. 
the ions +p BA and nutrition, and 9 8 
S of the fine properties of well-seleeted 


cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
atpeng enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nonrished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
Bold only in packets labelled—“ J Aus Kreps & Co., 
Homœopathie ( hemsts, London.” 
Happy Days! There 1s something of regret and gloom in 
the firat appearance of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted their premature appearance, Mas. 8. A. 
ALLEN’s WorLp’s Hain Kestorer happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country. It requires only a few applications to 
restore grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in ite highest perfection and 
N Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers. | 


“Coca Lear, Worpswortn’s CHEMICAL Foon or 
AEALTH,” prepared from “ Erythroxylon-Coca,” the success- 
fal remedy for debility, nervousness, nomen sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. 1s, Id., 28. 9d., 5s, and 15s.; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

_ WarninG! Recxrtr’s Paris BLUE. — The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—vis., a flood of imitations, The merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the genera) appearsnce 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article, The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

Do your “Dygine” at Home.—A sixpenny bottle of 


Judsou's Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain | 


completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by chemists 
everywhere. 

CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING ate prevented by the use 
of Mrs. Johnson’s 1 It contains no narcotic, 
aud gives speedy relief. See Barclay and Sons’ name on 
stamp. Of all chemists, 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

H. LLOwAL's PIILS.— The Great Need.—The blood is 
the life, and ou its purity depends our health, if not our 
existence. These Pills thoroughly cleanse this vita! fluid 
from all contaminations, ana by that power strengthen and 
invigorate the whole system, healthily stimulate sluggish 
orgaus, repre-s over-excited action, and establish order of 
circulation and secretion throughout every part of the body. 
The balsamic nature of Holloway’s Pills commends them to 
the fivour of debilitated and nervous constitutions, which 
they soon resuscitate. They dislodge all obstructions, both 
in the bowels and elsewhere, and are on that account much 
sought after for promoting regularity of action in young 
females and delicate persons who are naturally weak, or who 
from some cause have become so. 


Advertisements. 


1 WRITER, geod as new, and looks so. 
Owner has two, with work only for one; he paid £20 
for this eixhteen months since, price £10,—Apply to Stone 
Exchange. Brist 1. 


NVESTMENTS. Interest on Capital 5, 10, 15, 
20 per Cent. and above, The future. The present, 
Safe and highly profitable channels for money. — See 
RRVNOLDs' Sevtect List ror Investors, Gratis.— 
Apply to John B. Reyno'ds, 37, Walbrook, London, E.C, 
Established 20 years. Bankers, London and South-Western. 


PARKLING CIDER, PURE and SWEET 
at 128. PER DOZEN CHAMPAGNE QUARTS 
Bottles and packing included. 
Carriage paid to London and Liverpool. 
3 MAS M. LANG, Westport, Curry Rivell, Somerset- 
shire. 
Less than Three Dos n not supplied. 


XCHANGE of PUPILS.—WANTED, to 
EXCHANGE TWO GIRLS, aged fourteen years, 
for TWO BOYS, Noncouformist preferred. 
Apply, enclosing pre, to Z. Z, care of Mr. J. 
White, Dutch and Rhenish Railway Office, 40, Gracechurch- 
street, London. 3 


RISTOL CONGREGATIONAL INSTITUTE. 
—WANTED, a well-educated LAUY, a Member of 
a Congregational Church, as SUPERINTENDENT. She 
must be competent to superintend al the domestic arrange- 
ments for 20 Students. For information, apply to the 
Principal, the Rev. J. P. Allen, M. A., Saeyd Park. Bristol. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


£10 INVESTED in UNITED STATES 
STOCKS make fortunes every month, Books sent 
free explaining everything. — Baxter & Co., 
Bankers and Stockbrokers, 17, Wall Street, New 


to 
£1,000} York, U. s. A. 


1 and RESIDENCE at Brighton. Central 

position, near to the Pavilion, Aquarium, and Piers. 
Sea views, Liberal table. Every home comfort. Terms 
on application to Mr. and Mrs. Box, 58, Old Steine, and 
17 an 18, Castle-square. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 64. Sole maker 

G. SHREWSBURY, °59, Old Bailey, E.C. Factory 
Barrington-road, 8.W. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., ght, sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., Is., 28. 6d., 
and 5s. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


ree “ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS, 


1 Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 
ticulars on the above subjects, free to any person, showin 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately cured, 
Many most interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 
ple are hearing Sermons and Lectures 2 who would 
—— remained deaf had they vot applied to Mr. Silverton. 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
in the kingdom to try it, if it be iu his or her power! 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON, @ 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK 81 REET, NOTTINGHAM 
Pastor oF EXETER HALL CHURCH. 


YERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages. 

Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings, 
London. The Sermons sre quaint and humorous, containi 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must 
them!! No one slept while they were delivered!!! An 
Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall, 
Nottingham, will be found within. These Sermons ure 
unlike all others. Sent post free from the Author. 


——— 
— —— 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq, 


H. J. Atkinson, Esq. John Napier, Esq. 

H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K. Parker, Esq., F.R.S, 
J. B. fie Esq. Jonathan 8, Pidgeon, Eag. 
George Li Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 


idgett, Esq. 
Sir Francis Lycett, Jon Vanner, Esq. 


8. D. Waddy, Esq, G. C., M. P. 


Assurance and Annuity Fund., 1, 599.212 14 2 
Annual Income . 277.118 0 0 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 
W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. | 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


Annual Income, £214,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid «s Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
4, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 

pure TEAS, io quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 

from 1s. 6d. per Ib. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices 

No licence required.— Write for particulars and press 

ge * to OLiveR, OLIVER, and Co., Tea Importers, 
1, Southgate-road, London, N. 


STEEL PENS warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 886; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 366; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALLJ. and CO.’S 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with 
ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashionale circles, and may, indeed, be worn by the Priuce or 
the Peasant. It is ful set-off to any Gentlen.an. The 
louger it is worn the better it will be liked. In value it is 
worth 10:, 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent 
to me, with a P.O.O, for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by return of post. If not approved of, money 


returned. 
JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
(Son oF THE REV. E. J. SiLverrton), 
9, PARK STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTBRY, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
1, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT Sr., LONDON, W. 


The Regent Shirt, made to measure, Six for 383, 45s., and 
50s., and sent carriage paid to any part. These Shirts are 
cut on a new principle, enabling tne wearer to exercise the 
arms freely, without disarranging the front. A sample one 
made in a few hours. Illustrated Instructions for Self- 
measurement sent free. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made to 
r ee 
r * ov 
Estimates free. 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
-_ BEOKEIPTS EXOEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.~Apply at 
the Office of the Birnxsecx BuiILpINe Socisty, and 

80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, : 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

urposes.— Apply at the Office of the Birxseck FregHoLD 
AN SociuTy, 29 and 30, Southampton- buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFET 


Apply at the Office of the Binxseck Bank, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares pt 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. : 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on 8 when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 3 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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Witton HOUSE, ED 


GBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM: 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Purrson and Miss Hit, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE, | 
The AUTUMN TERM is from TUESDAY, Sepremser 16TH, to FRIDAY, Drug RR 19ru. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. DAs, Birmingham. 


oa 


Ho HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 

Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 


Drawing, and 44 at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inelusive terms from E45 per annum. 
For particulars apply as above. 


ARWICK. — The KING’S SCHOOLS. — 
The GRAMMAK SCHOOL will RE-OPEN, 
SEPTEMBER 15, in the new buildings. Boarding fees 
£40 a-year. No extras. Tuition fees £10 to £12 a-year. 
Special attention paid to French, German, Drawing, and 
atural Science, Large classrooms, and well-arranged 
chemical laboratory. Exhibitions tenable at any of the 
Universities or places of professional training. Also Exhibi- 
tions in the form of total or partial remission of School fees. 
Large cricket ground adjoining the school.— Apply to Rev. 
W. F. MacMichael, M. A., Head Master 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 

the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 
witn Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for u 
governess-pupil (Minister's Daughter preferred).— Address, 


the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
road, Camden-road, N. 


Established 1857. 
1 SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERION, DEVONSHIRE. 
Professors attend for the accomplishments, Careful traiv- 


ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations. 


Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address 
Lady Principal. 


UTHERLAND H O US E, 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. 

Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars. on application. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 
REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS, 
: Six Resident Masters, 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on applicetion to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
near Birmingham. 
Principal—FREDERIC EWEN, aided by an efficient 
staff of resident and visiting Masters. 
The AUTUMN TERM will commence on TUESDAY, 
SEPTemBER 16TH. 


STELLA HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL. 
DARTMOUTH PARK HILL, LONDON, N. 


IGH MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION for 
GIRLS. Eighty-five pupils passed Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and College of Preceptors’ Ezaminations. Trained 
and Certificated Teachers, resident French governess, and 
visiting professors. Terms moderate. 
PrRincIPAL—Miss SUTTON, 
REFEREES. ä 

Mrs. HENRY VINCENT, Gaisford Street, London, N. W. 
Miss BUSS, N. L O. S., London. 
Dr. 8. MANNING, LI. ö. Religious Tract Society. 
W. 8. GROSER, Esq., Sunday School Union. 


999 HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreign 
Governesses. 


Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Master— 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lou- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
oe College, London, Fellow of University College, 
n. 


SDxconp Mastsr— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship............... iii. a 2. 
The Shaw Scholarship. 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship.,,.................. 30 0 0 


re is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a gm ag mnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, | 


Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
aa 22828 
or particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the | Preacher, the 
Rex. Philip P. Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
THIRD TERM from SETI. 21st to Dec, 20th. 


O on COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this Schoo) bave passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations in 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas, 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs, 
J.and J, W. Marsh. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, W.C, 

Students and Selected Candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, attending Classes at University College, London, 
RESIDE in the HALL, under Collegiate Discipline. Par- 
ticulars as to Fees, Rent of Rooms, &c., may be obtained 
on application to the Principal, or the Secretary, at the Hall. 


E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, RA WAKEFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal— Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

1 Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esgq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


The School itself is an excellently-contrived building 
where... nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty 
and well-furnished classrooms, 22 the dormitories 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
* Midsummer, 1874. 

he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide 1. 

he course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
Ministers sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For lrospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


OY ENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The NEXT SESSION will commence in the Department 
of Arts, Science, and Law ou the 7th of October; in the 
Medical Department, on the lst of October; and in the 
Evening Classes, on the 13th of October. Candidates for 
admission must not be under fourtecn years of age, and, 
in the Arts and Science Department, thos: under sixteen 
will be required to pass a preliminary examination in Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, aud elementary Latin. 

Prospectuses of the several departments may be obtained 
from Mr. Cornish, Piccadilly, and other booksellers in 
Manchester, aud at the College. 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


OLLEGE EDUCATION for FORTY POUNDS 
A YEAR, Board, Lodging, and College Fees included, 
Outdoor Students Ten Pounds per annum, at the 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES.—President : 
The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. Principal: Rev. T. C. 
Epwarps, M.A., Ozon. and Lond, Session 1879-80 begins 
89 next. bc ae 
or Prospectus apply to the Registrar at the College, 
— tea er to the Hoo. Seos., 750 Queen Victoria Street, 
udon. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY BY CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.—Particulars post free of MR. WM. 
STOKES, Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street, London, W. Class on Tuesdays, 3 and 8,30, 


„Stokes on Memory,” by post, fourteen stamps. Memory 
Globe, 14 stamps. ; 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kina Street, LivERPooL, 


GENERAL COMMISSION 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 
, Paid-up Capital eevee £500,000, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
51 per Ceat. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for Ong Lear and unwards, | 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
52, Queen Vie toria- street, E.C, 5 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


MERCHANT AND 


— — 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 


WII. be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 
gratis and port free, which explains the onl 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862 ; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL, Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — CURRIED 
PRAWNS, written by F. C. BuRNAND, introducin 

the New and Marvellous Illusion METEMPSYCHUSIS, 
given daily at 4 and 9, by Mr. GztorGe BUCKLAND.— 
FLASHING SIGNALS and the HELIOGRAPH, by Mr. 
J. L. Kina—POPULAR SKETCH LECTURES on 
NATURAL HISTORY, by Rev. J. G. Woop, M. A., 
F. L. S., &.—THE ZULU WAR, by Mr. W. R. May.— 
CAVES and CREVICKS, a Geological Lecture, by Mr 
T. C. Hepwortn.—tH* WATCH ANU ITS HISTORY, 
by Mr. A. J. Carter.—STOKES on MEMORY. e., & 
Admission to the whole, 1s. Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 

3 HOTEL. 

87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W. C. 
Beds from Is, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s, 3d. 
See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 

Visitors’ Bock. 

„We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, te 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.“ 
J. Roperts, Bourne. 

“ As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I[ find when away from home.“ 
W. B. Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. KARcHER, 
Toronto, C. W. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
alatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, 
teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, at 

6d., 18., and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BAcknouse and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. Packets; 
6d., 18., 2s., and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BackHnoussE and Co,, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


Ine bekt, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., Ke. Kestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Ke, 1s., 1s. 1jd., 28., and 
2s. 3d. each bottle. 


Prepared by GoopALt, Backnouss and Co., Leeds, 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended, Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers geuerally 
as a useiul ageut iu the preparation of a good Custaru. Give 
it a Trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 18. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 3 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and 00. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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part of the world. 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORTD FOR WOOLS. 
ICE WOOL, 44d. and 54d. per Ball, all Coiours, at KINGSBURY’S. 
CREWELS, 103d. per dozen, or 
BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 3s. 9d. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
570 different shades, from 3s. IId. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
SCOTCH FINGERINGS, 14d. oz. or 1s, IId. Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 


FILOSELLE, large skein, 33d., or 


Every Lady should send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any 
Scraps for Screens, 160 for ls. ; Packets, various, ls,, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., sent by post. 

P. L. KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR, 

80, 82, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S. W. 


ld. each, at KINGSBURY'S. 


3s. 6d. doz, at KINGSBURY’S. 
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NEAVE'S 


FOOD 
FOR 


| Dr. LANKESTER, F. R. S., says:— 
1 have pleasure in recom- 
mending it, especially 

for Children.“ 


Avex. Unx, A. M., F. R. C. S., says: 
— 11 consider it eminently 
fitted for the purpose.” 


Recommended by the Faculty 
generally, | 


NEAVE’S 


FOOD 
FOR 


INFANTS 


AND 


TIN ONZE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


INVALIDS. 


WHOLESALE OF 


USE 3 
AND BUMSTED’S 
SEA TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 
HER MAJESTY, 
SALT. 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E. C. 


For the Million. 


ABBISS’ 
PREPARED 
COFFEE. 


Strong, rich flavoured, and very economical, in 3lb. 
tins, at 2s. 6d. each. 


Also the best 2s. Tea known. 
G. LAMPARD, 44, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, E.C. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, 


BAKED PUDDING, &c., 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are caloulated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature thus— 


hea Vieng 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine, 
9% Sold wholesale by the Propristors, Worsester ; 
sand Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 24s. cash; Wallsend—Clase B, 22s. cash; Best 
Inland, 22s. cash; Inland. Class B. 208. cash; Derby 
Brights, 19s.; Nuts, 18s,; Best Coke, 134. Cash on 
delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S LOWEST SUMMER 
PRICES.— BEST WALLSEND.— Hetton cr 
Lambton, 24s.; Wallsend Seconds, .3s.; best Wigan, 22s.; 
best Silkstone, 224. best Stafford, 2ls ; mew Silkstone, 
2ls.; Derby Bright, )9+.; Barnsley, 19s. ; Kitchen, 18s. ; 
Hartley, 183.; Cobvies, 18s.; Nute, 17s.; Coke, 123. per 
12 cwt. Cusb, Screened. Depdte, Highbury, N.; High 
gate, N.; Kingsland, E., Greet Nerthero Kalwa, 
King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South Tottenham, N.; 
4and 5, Wharves, Revenc’s Park-hasirn, N. W.; and 1. 
Wart, Warsick-road, K :naington, W. 


FOR JELLI ES USE 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 

NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 

NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 
A New and Economical Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine. 

Boxes containing Twelve 6d. Packets GELATINE, 

Twelve 3d. packets CITRIC ACID, One 1s. Bottle ESSENCE 
OF LEMON. sufficieut to make 12 Quarts Jelly. 
May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c. Ke. The several articles may also be 
hought separately as heretofore. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Magic INDIA- 

RUBBER CLOTHES-WRINGERS wring large 
and small articles dry instantly without labour, and drop 
them into the basket nearly dry enough to iron or mangle, 
saving enormously in time, labour, coals, and honseroom for 
Indoors drying, 25s., 30s, carriage paid: free trial; easy 
terms, or len per cent. Cash discount. Magic Washers, 218. 
Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry Machinist, 40, Finsbury 
Circus, London. Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


SAMUEL BROTHEBS’ 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 


65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all y-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


Class Class Class Class 
A B 0 D 
1 86s. 42s, 50s. 59s, 
OAT. . 178. 6d. Als. 28s. 83s. 
ROUSERS ...| 128.64. | 18s. 14s. | 17s. 6d. 
VERCOATS 210 286, 83s. 42s. 
LSTER”’ 80s. 42s. 50s. 60s. 
or SUIT ...| 16s. 20s. 24s, 286. 
Do. OVERCOAT) 128.64. | 168.64. | ie. 24. 
Do. “ ULSTER”’| 15s. 6d. | 20s. 256. 298. 
E F e! H 
Gar . 818. 948. 102s. 
OA. sees | 42s. 458. 558. 60s. 
ROUSERS ...| 22s. 245. 266. 286. 
Overcoat | 50s EBs. 65s. 708. 
LSTER’’...| 70s 758. 84s. 100s. 
OTS SUIT...) 818. 86s. 40s. * 
Do. OVERCOAT 27s. 80s. 86s. — 
Do. ULSTER 328. 888. | 42s. saa 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 16s. 
The Ready-made equal to those made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 


“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” ( ) 
Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fo rics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVELLING SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


| tast> and smell, 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now sufferivg from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street. Glodwick-road, Oldham 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 2let April, 1876. 
. St. Faith’s, Norwich, 

Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Piils, which I purchased of 

our agents, Messrs. Braddock and Bagshaw, o 

orkshire-street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great bless'ng to me. Before I 
took your Pille, I was ill nine weeks, and was rever 
at the end of the street where I live; 1 almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you [ am better now than I have been for 

ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 

ills. I am never without them, aud the best of all 
is I have never needed a doctor since. 

I remain, yours truly, 3 
MRS, RATCLIFFE. 
Witness, John Harrop, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH 

| Indigestion, Costiveness, Giddiness, Sick Headacie 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Kruptions, &c. 
e., should lose no time in availing thermeeives of this most 
excellent medicine. 
Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in hoxes, at ls. IId., 28. 9.1., and 46. 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 stamps. according to sise, by Page D. 
Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of Lincoln). 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’S NUTRITIVE and 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 
Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price. 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed. No extras. 
Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment, 1Cs, monthly. 
Carriage paid. Prospectus free. | 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


THE BEST 
SUMMER MEDICINE. 


These invaluable preparations are universally 
recognised as the most suitable Medicine at this 
time of the year, cooling the Blood, and 
giving a healthy tone to the Stomach. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. lid., 2s. Od., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. 


Another Gold Medal 


again the ONLY ON awarded for 


COD-LIVER Ol], ’ 


PARIS, 1878. 
Fan. U 


IA 
Moller’s Special Method, free from indigest. 
other oils, is superior to Avr in delicacy of 


nal virtue and purity. T 
eminent London and Euro Physicians 1 


the Pur eat and Best. Given the highest award at 12 n. 
BXUIBITI’ 8. Only in capsuled bottles, of all Bot on 


„Pon THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.’ 
(LARKE'S 
Wy OBLD-FAMED 
Pop MIXTURE. 


Traps Marx—“Bioop Mixtures.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PUR:FIER AND RESTORER 
@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
Q rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, 15 Pim Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads Eyes, Erysi Itch, Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
5 system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 


ible tee OF 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelirgs will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the heaith of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted fiee 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its valne. | 


Sa coe WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sutfficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the great wajority of loug-stan d- 
ing cases, — BI ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent for 30 
or 132 etamps by the Proprietor, 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 AD 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. o. 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincelr. 
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CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending r worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. R. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. | 


We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.“ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.“ — The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. e editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. 1 he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title-pages if 
required. 

Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 

Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. orders 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 

udge Row Chambers, E.C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
To be had of all Booksellers, Price 48. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


O. BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
13 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E.C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. & P. COATS 


PARIS 


mee SEWING 
sa. COTTON, iting corton 


AWARD OF 

GOLD MEDAL. | 

For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


A CHILD’S SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


are often = by the use of strong Alkaline or impure Toilet Soaps, for at no period of life is 
the skin so sensitive. Mothers and Nurses who value the health and beauty of the 


Children should ask for 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWING MACHINE 


EXTRA GLACE 


COTTON. 


CROCHET OR 
TATTING COTTON. 


TRANSPARENT 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE. 


It is strongly recommended by all the leading authorities on the Skin. 


USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES. 
AND SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
There' no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand than the 
C AST LE 8 REE CASTLES’” —Vide “The Virginians,” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
2 protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 8 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


KINAHAN’S 
L 5 Dr. HASSALL says —“ Soft and Mellow, Ture, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865 


20, GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


= 


‘YEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— — — — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
le sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 1ls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 

By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 

of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 

It is exceedingly fragrent, and specially useful for 1 
merustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac. 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair, Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowsls, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and 4 is much 
safer than calomel! or biue pill for removing — 14 4 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must bs on the label. Bottles 
2s. 90d. and 4 6d. een. Sold by all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especisliy noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and a a, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, 4, 


General Debility, aud all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pille are sold iv boxes at 18. IId. and 4s, 6d. 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. end 1Js. each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemist. ä 


% DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCEI.“ 
All who wish to preserve bealth and thus pro life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had on? 


ehemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scar 
cerning this , the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every person 


ho can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squille are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
netead of such fallacious remedies, which yield gs 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM C 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 3 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says ; 
*I have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest is 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as u most valuable 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this 

This medicine, which is from opium and aquills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
224 in — N od. a Gd d ll 3 ll 

n vot 8. an 8. a 

respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

%% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Die- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which caa be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


4NONSUMPTION and ASTHMA in all stages 
are instantly relieved by Dr. Locock's PuLmonic 


| Warers, which teste pleasintly, and effect a * sure, 


In Bronchitis, Coughs, Colda, Whooping Congh, Wheesing, 
Phlega, aud all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, aud 
Lunge, Rheumatiom, aud Nervous Pains—" they act like 


acharm,” Price I. IId. per box. 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORDS 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for . 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
hildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA 
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_ LADIES’ ALL-THE -YEAR-ROUND WALKING BOOT FOR ALL SEASONS. 


* 916 THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Sepr. 10, 1879. 


W. TARN AND CO. 


GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE. 
BEDDING. 
CURTAINS. 
TABLE LINEN, 
SHEETINGS, 


A Furniture Catalogue, Containing 550 Drawings, on Application. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD. LONDON. S.E 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, | 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 
HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD. 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphin, and 
| Paris International Exhibitions. 


| Our SHOWROOMS are very extensive, 
and contain a Choice Stock of DRAWING 
ROOM, DINING-ROOM, LIBRARY, and 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, in various 
Woods and Styles, BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS in great variety, BEDDING, PIER 
GLASSES, CARPETS, FLOORCLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, WINDOW CURTAINS in 
every Material, FRINGES, CORNICES, 
SHEETINGS, TABLE LINEN, HUCKA- 


BACKS, and GENERAL HOUSEHOLD 
DRAPERY. 


— 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER bi bt MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY 


(REGISTERED), 
THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 18-CARAT GOLD. 


WATOHES.—The Cases of these are very handsome, and in exact representation of the best made 
S-carat watches. The movements are thoroughly. reliable, and constructed to perform for from twenty to 
twenty — years. They are in no way inferior to high-class gold ones, and eminently superior to those of 


GENT’S OPEN FACE, from. 


r nn 30s. 
LADIES’ WATCHES, 5 


Free per Registered Post, 6d. extra, 
ALBERT CHAINS, perfect nish, and 2 all the best 18-carat gold designs, 10s. 6d. 
comPan © CHAB US, 


ler patterns, 5s., 7s Post free. 
es to Watch Chai bini eliabl 
and Magoifier, 172 7s. T. Be, ede 3 ins, combining a reliable Compass, Burning 


— age 6d. to 103. 44 3 Engraved, 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. ; 
14 


with various Ornamentation, 


EARRINGS, 36. 6d. ; * 2 — LONG CHAINS, 7s. 6d 

RIA CHAINS (can be worn r. 73 6d, ; ‘NECKLETS, 

„2. Fd. ; N 24. 6 6d. FIN R RINGS, 7s. 6d; Fine STUDS, 
64; 8 4s. 6d. PENCIL CASES, 2s. 64. ; 


SCARF RINGS, 3s. 6 d.; 
Post Free. All in the latest 


. 
Catalogues and Opini of the Press free per post on application. 
P.0.0. payable. at. South Kensington. 


o. O. ROWE, 88, BROMPTON | ROAD, LONDON, S. W. 


WAUKENPHAST 8 BOOTS FOR LADIES. 


LADIES’ GLACE KID OXFORD WALKING SHOES, 8s. 6d. 
LADIES’ COURT SHOES, IN PATENT LEATHER OR GLACE KID, 7s. 
GLACE KID LAWN-TENNIS SHOES. 


THE 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


OFFICES: 


BROAD STREET CORNER, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


CHIEF 


Extract from the Accounts for the Year ending 
April 30th, 1879. 


Notwithstanding the depression of the 
past year, there was an increase in the 
receipts over the previous year of 
about £7.000, the total increase being 
£40,756 19s. 10d. The amount paid 
in claims during the year was 
£13,319 18s, 2d., including £746 138. 2d. 

_ Surrender Claims, making the total 
amount paid up to that date £51,776 
38. 3d., including £2,866 5s. 9d. paid in 
Surrender Claims. 


After meeting all the expenses of the 
year, the Directors were enabled to 
carry forward a balance of £4,109 
4s, 5d., making the total amount of 
funds at the close of the year 
£15,161 1s, 11d. 


The number of Proposals received 
during the year was 69,492 ; the annua 
premium thereon is £31,924 148. 3d. 
The number of Policies issued was 55, 900 ; 
annual premium thereon, £24,925 78. 3d. 


After deducting lapses, deaths, &c., 
the number of Policies in force on the 
30th day of April, 1879, was 107,639, 
and the annual premium thereon, 
£47,789 178. 9d. 


Taking these facts in connection with 
the very encouraging and satisfactory 
report of Mr. Woolhouse, the Actuary, 
they cannot fail to give entire satisfaction 
as to the position of the Company. 
Thousands can bear witness to the Com- 
pany’s prompt and liberal manner in 
settling just and proper claims. Sums 
of £50 and under are paid at once upon 
satisfactory proof. 


H. PORT, 
Manager. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Bree EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Office: 4, Queen Street Piace, London, E. C. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1879.) 


NEW BUSINESS. 
2,175 policies issued for. . . . . £4 
New annual premium income 18,099 


BUSINESS IN — 
24,283 policies in force for. 
Annual premium iucome 4 800 


DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 
Death claims, including matured | 
policies and bonuses paid in year £53,759 
From commencement paid forclaims 485,534 


ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Added in the year £ 
Increasing the fund to 24, 

Average Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONE-AND- 

A-QUARTER per Ceut. per Annum. 

Policies 2 in liſetime. Separate use Policies. 
Non · ſorſeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 


Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during 1879 
Weare’ Bor in Ninth Division of Profits, and rank for Two 
Bonus therein. 


O LITERARY  INSTITUTES.—MR. 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN is OPEN to ENGAGE- 
MENTS for the delivery of his lecture, The England of 
the Parific, or New Zealand ss an Eng'ish Mid:'le-class 
1 Field.” address: 13, Clapham —— Gardens, 
London, 8.W. 

N B The lecture, together with letters to the Daily 
News” on the « English Agricultural Labourers in New 
Zealand,“ and other interesting matter rel«ting to New 
Zealand, with eight full-page illustrati ns, may be had post- 
free for twe've stamps. Apply as above. 


60, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. w. 
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